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Dr. ROOKE'S 


ANTI-LANGET 





All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 168 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, -Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” ‘ 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion; Coughs, . Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. . 

@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise’ on“ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 


- be had-Grartis of all Chemists. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 





UETZMANN & Co., 


67, 69, 71, 73,77; HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 





CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 





A Deseritptive Ca’alogue (the best Furnishing Gusde extant) Posé- 
free on application. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 











Tue following Lists and CaTALocuEs, revised for the New Season, are now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application :— 
I. 
A List of the Principal Books at present in circulation, with Terms of 
Subscription and other particulars. 
Il. 


A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October, 1872, 
to the present time. 


III. 
A List of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 


IV, 


A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince 
Consort ; the Greville Memoirs ; Kinglake’s Crimea, Vol. V. ; Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary; Livingstone’s Last Journals; Macready’s Reminiscences, 
and more than Five Hundred other Books of the Past and Present Sea- 
sons, in good condition, at the lowest current prices. 


Vv. 


An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Popular Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institutes 
and Public Libraries. 


VI. 
A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bindings, 


adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing Room Tables, and for 
Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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AU PETIT, ST-THOMAS. 


Plagasins de Houbeantes. 
RUE DU BAG, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 33, et 35, et 


RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 


HIS House, the foundation of which is of more than Fifty Years’ standing, is 
universally known and famed as one of the first establishments in Paris in which 
thorough confidence may be placed. 


In its immense premises will be found the most complete assortments of 
Silks, First Novelties, India and other Shawls, Woollens, Lace 
Lingerie, Ready-made Articles for Ladies, Furs, Cotton and 
Thread Stuffs, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Carpets, Furnishing Stuffs, &c., &c. 














ENGLISH ASSI 8. FIXED PRICES. 
mini PARIS. 





THEWINDOWBLIND{(}F THEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN-POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QU4LITIES,IT IS 


Licht Fixes inHaueTHEUsuatSpace,ELecant 
IN APPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION. A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 
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SEULE MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR, 1855. SEULE MEDAILLE D'OR NOMINATIVE. 1867 


2, RUE DU PONT-NEUF, 


SEULE ENTREE 


COIN du QUAI, 
MAISON DE LA 


BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 





Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 





THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISEED 1808.) 





28 PAGES, PRICE 3p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, lbs, 





“The main objects of Tus Examiner newspaper,” said Leich Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, “‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, a 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in politieal, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-seven years which the lifetime of THz Examiner already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leigh Hunt, ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JoHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tur 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to de as much 

l service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 

the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THE EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to he infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete ag t in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 








“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF 4LL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 
TORQUAY, 
DEVON TOR RANGES, 


BATHS, HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, VENTILATING, AND SANITARY PURPOSES, 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 








Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency. 

(s) Extreme Durability, It may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 

simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 

ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 
During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal occasionally at a trifling cest and 
need no workman to fix. 
A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt. per month, or less than $cwt. per 
oor. Others less or more, according to size. 
nm every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance hasa 


Devon Tor Range been displaced or superseded by one of another description, 


DEVON TOR RANGES. 
- 4A, thessughily high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”—C#vil Service 
Gaselte. 





“ Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.” —Cassed/’s Guide to the International Exhibition. 
“ Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.” — Western Morning News. 
“ Of good appearance, and suggestive of strength and utility.’—Cassell’s Gusde to the 
International Exhibition. - ” 
“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited unqualified 
ise from those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.” —Jorguay 


rectory. 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 
zi is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—Gzorer 
. Rouse. 
“ It is the most economical range I know of.”,—Witson W. Puiprson, C.E. 
“ The saving of fuel is immense.”—Epmunp Apcock. 
* Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”"—W. B. Norcutr. 
“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAHouRDIN. 
“* Has paid its own expenses in saving of fael.”—Dr. Rives, F.R.C.S. 
ws I am more than satisfied with it, most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Porntz 
RIGHT. 
“ Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.””"—Dr. Potiocx. 
** All we could desire.”—Wm. SzLwoop. 
“ My cook speaks very highly of it.’—-T. Bucxnam, C.E. 
“ It works without a hitch.”—Ww. Gost Lins. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
i 100 References, post free from ° 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical orts on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which the words, “Dr. J. Corus 


Browne’s CHLoRODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. ‘ 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corttis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Lord-Cha ncellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
resentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 
Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browns was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 





From W. C. Witkinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 


“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct ative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 


unpleasant after- 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 








Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 





THE TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 





Now Ready for October, seventy-two pages Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross Magazine. 


Now Ready for October, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 


Pondon and Hrighton Ttlagasine. 


CONTENTS: 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers by a 
specially selected staff. 











Lowpox: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, *Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And ali Booksellers and Bookstalls in Town and Country. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELI£ZRS, 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE § ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home.use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 











——See PAO 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 








The inereasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of its excellence and superior qual ities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Srne-fits Proprietor and Maker, 


AGENTS.—Lonpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 
F.. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barcla and Sons ; "Whittaker and Grossmith. LiveRPoo.: 
Evans, Sons and Co.; "Clay, Dod, and Case; Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 

. Woolley ; Lynch and Batema, ;_Jewsbu and Brown. EpinsurcH: Duncan and Flockhart ; 

g and Barker. Dusuin: M‘Master, gson and Co. York: Sutcliffe and Headley ; Clark, 
Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk : Wm. —- Bristo.: Ferris andCo. Lezps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. BirmincHam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE, (Registered 


THE “EASTERN” SAUCE OR RELISH, 


Considered the purest and most delicious Sauce made. 
Prepared in conjunction with 


THE CELEBRATED “ EASTERN)” CONDIMENT. 











“ The greatest aid to digestion known to man.” 


THE “EASTERN” CURRY POWDER. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs to be unequalled. 


THE “EASTERN” CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes rich thick Custards. One Penny Packet equal 
to two eggs and a halt. 


Of all respectable Family Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the world. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


JONES, PALMER, & Co., Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, E.C. 
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Is the title of the forthcoming Story forming the 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875.—First, Second, and 
Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for one calendar Month, and 
renewable on payment of a certain percentage up to December 31st, 
will be issued from May 15th to October 31st, inclusive, at the principal 
stations on this Railway, to all the Watering and other places of 
attraction in the West and South of England, North and South Wales ; 
also to Malvern, the Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Passengers holding First or Second Class Tourist Tickets 
to the principal stations in the West of England can travel by the 11.45 
a.m. Express train from Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four 
hours and a quarter, and Plymouth in siz hours and a quarter. 

For particulars of the various Circular Tours, Fares, and other informa- 
tion, see the Company’s Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at 
the Stations and Booking-oflices. 


PICNIC AND PLEASURE PARTIES.—During the 
Summer months (May Ist to October 30th, inclusive), First, Second, 
and Third Class Return Tickets, available for one day only, will be 
issued (with certain exceptions and limitations).at reduced fares, at all 
the principal Stations, to parties of not less than six first class or ten 
second or third class passengers. 

To obtain these Tickets application must be made to one of the persons 
named below not less than three days before, giving full particulars of the 
proposed excursion. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS will be issued by certain trains 
daily from May Ist to October 3lst, inclusive, from Paddington, 
Moorgate Street, and all Stations on the Metropolitan Railway to 
Bishop’s Road, inclusive, Mansion House and all Stations on the Dis- 
trict Railway to Gloucester Road, inclusive, Kensington (Addison 
Road), and other London Stations, to the undermentioned stations at 
the fares shown : 








6d CookHAM, 

oe 2s. 6a. ) Covered | Bourne Enp, bs — 
— ‘ 3s. Carriages. | Great Martow, 7 

Taplow, 3s. 6d. 


HeENLEY-ON- THAMES, 





EXCURSION TRAINS :¢ low fares will run at intervals during 
the season, to and from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Worcester, Weymouth, the West of England, North and South 
Wales, the South of Ireland, and all parts of the Great Western system. 





Full information as to Trains, Fares, Routes, &c., will be duly announced, and may 
be obtained on application to the Company’s Superintendents: Mr. H. Hucues and 
Mr. A. Hieetns, Paddington ; Mr. H. Stevens, Reading ; Mr. T. Granam, Bristol ; 
Mr. G. C. Grover, Hereford ; Mr. J. Ketitry, Chester; Mr. N. J. Burwinson, 
Birmingham ; Mr. H. Y. Apye, Worcester ; Mr. T. I. ALLEN, Newport (Mon.); Mr. 
H. Besant, Swansea ; and Mr. P. Dona.pson, Pontypool Road (Mon). 


Pappineron TERMINUS. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 
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Being the Extra Christmas Number for 1875 of the 


GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE, 


STREAKS. 

I—PEDLAR SOLOMON’S POCKET-BOOK, 

II.—CAER GROES. 
III.—THE BLACK WITCH OF LLANFAWR, 
IV.—PHILIP THORNFIELD’S FOLLY. 

V.—THE HEART OF THE HILL. 
VI.—THE CHANGELING: A LEGEND OF THE MOONLIGHT. 
VII.—FORTY FATHOMS: AND FOUR FEET OVER. 








+ ae exciting, original, romantic Story, or set of Seven 

Stories in one plot, the joint production of several of the 
ablest contributors to Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, is the successor 
to “LIKE A SNOWBALL,” the Christmas Number of 1874, which 
was one of the most successful works of the kind that has been 
published at the Christmas Season for many years. Like last 
year’s extra number, STREAKED WITH GOLD forms a much 
stouter volume than an ordinary number of Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, and contains nearly half as much matter as a three- 
volume novel. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London; GRANT & CO., Turnmill Street, E.C. 























NOTICE. 
THE DINNER TABLE.—tThe Fern, Ivy, Vine- 


Leaf, Passion-Flower, Rose, Shamrock, and a variety of other beautiful 
designs in Table Damasks. A large Pattern Book, containing 
samples of ali qualities to select from, sent on receipt of three stamps 
for postage. Household Linens of all descriptions direct from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. Price list post free. 


IRISH POPLINS.—test quality only, in all colors, 
5/6 and 5/9 per yard. Imperial Black Poplins, (Single, Demi, and 
uble,) extra quality and special shade. Patterns post free. 


Address, Imperial Linen Company, 68, Coleman St., London, E.C. 
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A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &c. 





CHAPTER X. 


There was a maze within an hundred gates. 
Over the first was broadly written, ‘‘ Here 

Doth lie the road to Love :” and o’er the next 

‘* Here lies the road to Love :” and o’er the third 
The self-same legend, and o’er all the same, 
Save o’er the last, and naught was written there. 
Yet one gate only led within the maze, 

And he who found it knew not how to read. 
Read, ye who can, and name the gate of Love. 


should he done with the morning. 

“T suppose Tom may be left out of the question 
now,” said Beatrice. ‘‘ Of course he will be with Mr. 
Herrick now, all day and every day.” 

“Well,” said Tom, who having rashly burdened himself with a 
tutor was beginning to wonder what he should do with him, “ First 
days at home never count for anything. We'll lay our plans to- 
morrow, Herrick. I must take a look round the place, and see what’s 
been done, for the first thing. Burnett, I dare say, will take you 
girls for a canter, if he’s got nothing better to do.” 

“ But I have something better—I mean something else,” Beatrice 
interrupted herself, feeling that Captain Burnett must be safe from 
her quiver for evermore, in spite of the contempt she felt for a man 





who, even when he talked of making himself energetic, put before 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. cc 
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him the pitiful prize of a girl’s hand as the whole aim of his energy. 
The Captain did not seem to notice, however, but finished his coffee 
sleepily. F 

““Why, Bee, you don’t mean to say you go on with your eternal 
grind down here? Burnett, you must drag her out, whether she will 
or no.” 

“Miss Deane knows I am always at her service,” said the Captain. 
“But I’ve got something better to do to-day.” 

“Dick !” said his mother, “Is that the politeness of now-a-days ? 
I’ve not the least doubt young men sometimes thought it what 
you calla bore to dance attendance on young women when I was a 
girl, but they had the manners not to say so. What a singular 
difference there is between a snuff-box and a pipe, Mrs. Deane! J 
have no liking for either, but it is a fact that real manners went out 
with snuff-boxes.” 

“Well, mother,” said the Captain good-humouredly, “that’s 
because you used to allow snuff in drawing-rooms, and drive tobacco 
into the smoking-room, though it’s the cleaner of the two.” 

Even Beatrice felt piqued at the cool way in which one who had, 
but an hour ago, professed to have received the death-blow to his 
hopes, bore his refusal. She would not marry him for the world, but 
still it was not as gratifying as it ought to have been to find her 
rejected lover so easily cured. He might as well have been broken- 
hearted for a day. Perhaps had he taken snuff he might have been. 
“Fancy a girl being consoled by a pipe for the loss of a thimble !” 
she thought scornfully. “ Well—I shall know what to think if sucha 
thing ever happens again.” 

“I’m going to have a cigar, any way,” said Tom, “and if nobody 
élse knows what they’re going to do, they must find out for themselves. 
You’d better come too, Burnett—perhaps in half an hour they'll have 
made up their minds. Do you think you can manage to amuse 
yourself this morning, Herrick, without being looked after ?” 

“J dare say Mr. Herrick would like to see the library,” said 
Beatrice, who had fully made up her mind to take possession of the 
tutor, and, while she looked up to him, felt he was one whom she 
could patronise. 

“Well—chacun & son gott,” said Tom, quoting, in an accent of his 
own invention, the only. scrap of French thathe knew. And so the 
party broke up at last, and Abel Herrick, after a while, found him- 
self alone once more with Beatrice Deane. He, like Captain Burnett, 
ought to have found some better way of spending the morning, 
seeing that his letters to Milly were frightfully in arrear, and that 


- 
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she did not even know where to write to him. But that was now an 
old story, though of course, as a true knight of romance, he was 
bound to love her still. 

The library at Longworth was very different from the worm-eaten 
shelves at Winbury, or even from the vicar’s dreary-looking collection 
of divinity and law. It was large, light and luxurious, as well fitted 
to sleep as to work in, and used for the former purpose by all the 
family but one. Beatrice saw Abel’s look of wonder and admi- 
ration, and felt pleased and proud. 

“Of course this is nothing to you,” she said, “ who know the great 
libraries in Cambridge and London, but you see I have had to 
make my own. My uncle is very good, and always lets me have my 
way.” 

At that moment it suddenly struck the young man that she was 
very beautiful. His only standard—as a lover’s should be—was 
Milly : and Beatrice Deane was beyond all question a prettier girl 
than Milly Barnes. And then there was a great deal about her, in 
comparison with Milly, that the blindest of lovers could not fail to 
perceive. There were differences of manner, of dress, of birth perhaps, 
and certainly of breeding. He had taken Milly for his muse—a raw 
school-girl muse from Miss Baxter’s academy : but here was a real muse 
surrounded by her world of books as a student’s muse should be, and 
glorying therein. He admired her for having refused Captain 
Burnett, towards whom he felt as a sans-culotte towards a duke and 
peer, and he admired her still more for the brightness given her by the 
sun that streamed through the window. Abel was still poet enough 
to see a little more than was to be seen. And this was the girl who 
had been told that he was no gentleman—the word remained sticking 
in his throat after his shame for the weakness that had almost justified 
the accusation had passed away. If she really knew that he was a 
peasant, and an intellectual impostor, what would she say then? 
We know what she would have said—your birth is your honour, and 
your defeat your misfortune. But, as he stood before her, he felt 
ashamed. It was hard, he thought: for he felt convinced that he 
must have been born a real gentleman if the truth were known. 

“You should have seen this house before it was built, as they 
used to say of Marshal Wade’s roads,” said Beatrice. “It was a 
wretched old place then, half tumbling to the ground. It used to 
belong to a very famous old family named Vane—when the last of 
them died, it came to my grandmother, Mrs. Deane, who was his 
sister. ‘That was her portrait that you saw in the dining-room. We 
are rather a complicated family, what with Deanes, Eliots, and Vanes 
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—you see my uncle and my cousin have different names, though 
they’re father and son.” 

Even this had now become galling to the herald and genealogist 
who did not himself own so much as a father, and who knew nothing 
about his own name except that it was not his own. 

“ That picture,” she went on, “is our father—mine and Annie’s— 
who was killed in the battle of Balaklava, when we were both little 
girls. I hardly remember him, though, for he was always away, and 
my uncle has always been our real father. And that—let me see— 
oh, that is the last of the real Vanes—my grandmother's brother, 
from whom we got Longworth.” 

Abel glanced at the picture of the last of the Vanes—a girlish 
looking young man in hussar uniform. He had no eye for pictures, 
considered as works of art, but he seemed to see in this something 
more than the portrait of a stranger. The round, beardless, girlish 
face, with the pink cheeks, light brown hair and grey eyes smote his 
conscience—perhaps it was because the features were so common- 
place that they somehow suggested Milly. And then there was 
another reason—the name of Vane naturally suggested Winbury to 
Winbury ears, however far from home it might be heard. 

So far Beatrice had done all the talking. Abel’s silence, added 
to his reputation, still helped to distinguish him from the herd of 
young men—he had not paid her a single compliment, and that 
alone was a great deal. So she could not help condescending to 
feel curious about the antecedents of her new friend. Curiosity, 
when rebaptised into interest, is permitted all over the world. 

“Yours is rather an unusual name,” she said. “I never met with 
it except in this very book-room. If you are descended from a really 
great man, I am afraid I have been only making you laugh at our 
family history. I never heard of a Vane or a Deane being dis- 
tinguished for anything yet—I have all the ambition, and I am not a 
man.” 

“T never heard that my family was connected with the poet’s,” 
said Abel. “ But of course it might be.” He was thinking that if 
the Vanes and the Deanes had built up a house like this they had 
given their descendant smail cause to complain of them for having 
done no more. After all, if life was a thing to be lived and enjoyed, 
as it seemed to be, he began to think that a house might dispense 
with a book-room. 

“‘Even Mrs. Burnett does not seem to understand what difficulties 
she herself has conquered,” Beatrice went on, encouraged by her 
listener’s silence. “I suppose they would say I have not her 
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genius to begin with—but want of genius is never supposed to 
stand in a man’s way. Nobody says to a man, you have no genius, 
so you must fold your hands and sit still) They say you must work 
to make up for it, and so I say it to myself, as nobody says 
it to me. You must help me, Mr. Herrick, please, whatever they 
say. I hope there will be nothing to prevent your staying here a 
long time.” 

A stupid man would have thought she was challenging him to a 
flirtation : a sensible man that she was so much in earnest about her 
own wants and wishes as to be thinking of him very little or not at 
all. But Abel was neither stupid nor sensible. His mystical 
reading had introduced him to the science of affinities and sympathies 
between souls. ‘There was a revival of his own dying enthusiasm in 
her words and in the tone in which she spoke them, and he thought 
sadly how long it might have been before he heard himself flattered 
by a housekeeper’s niece as the daughter of the Vanes, Deanes, 
and Eliots was unintentionally flattering him now. She saw his 
face light up for the first time since his defeat at Cambridge, and 
took it for the sympathetic enthusiasm that she had failed to find 
elsewhere. 

“T don’t know how long I may stay,” he said. “If you knew 
everything—well, I have my way to make in the world. But if I 
can do anything to help you, I will.” 

“That is a bargain, then. I suppose you will amuse yourself 
well enough here till lunch time? I am going to make a long 
list of everything I want you to help me in.” 


“You have been all this while with Tom’s tutor ?” said Annie, as 
Beatrice joined her in their own morning room. “ Mind, Bee-— 7 
like ‘sleepy Dick’ much the better of the two : and if you go turning 
the tutor’s head ”—— 

“Can’t a girl speak three words to any man without hearing that 
eternal word, flirtation, that always interferes to spoil everything ? 
And if I wanted to flirt—why I hope I should have better taste than 
to choose Mr. Herrick, indeed. And don’t say anything about 
Captain Burnett any more, there’s a good girl.” 

“* Bee — you don’t mean it has really come at last? Why when 
could it have been—what did he say? He wasn’t down till we'd 
half done breakfast, and ever since then ”"—— 

“It was before breakfast.” 

“Oh, Bee — how could you have had the heart *» say no! 
Well—you may say you never flirt, and they say I do: but all the 
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same, if I wanted to do it well, I should come to you to take 
lessons.” 

“Don’t tease me now, Annie, there’s a dear girl. I’ve got ever 
so much to do. I’ve got to get ready thousands of questions for 
Mr. Herrick—one doesn’t get hold of a senior wrangler every day, 
and I must make hay while the sun shines.” 

“Very good, Bee. The next time they accuse me of 
flirting, I shall say—Not at all: I’m only ‘making hay while the 
sun shines.’” 





CHAPTER XI. 
We love? What else? Hath not the language told it 
Of words, and looks and touches—more than words ? 
Whence but from Love is this our life unfolded 
That blooms with Spring and carols with the birds ? 
*Tis Spring? Naught else, and bird to bird is calling : 
*Tis May, and all the whole year through ’tis May : 
Love, like the leaf, hath naught to do with falling— 
Love, like the swallow, never flies away. 


MEANWHILE, Winbury still slept on, though its schoolmaster was 
literally “ abroad,” in the sense of being away from home. It is sur- 
prising what little difference the absence of a great man made toa 
little world. ‘Tuesday repeated Monday like a parrot, and Wednesday 
‘Tuesday. Even Sunday was but a slumber within a slumber. The 
one event was ‘that a score or so of little boys and girls were con- 
demned to a holiday out of season: but of that the sufferers 
themselves were the last to complain. Lucky was it for the birds that 
they had not yet begun to set up housekeeping. 

Mrs. Tallis at the Manor House was busily engaged in pre- 
paring for the great Spring Cleaning by daily. rehearsals. Milly, 
though a finished pupil of Miss Baxter's establishment, was a 
willing and helpful girl, with a soul not above casing older 
hands of the mop and duster: but, with all her ready good-will, 
she might as well have tried to wrest the broom from the hands 
of the scavenger of the Augean stables as from those of her 
Aunt Anne. Mrs. Tallis hugged her martyrdom of hard work, and 
indulged in hourly sarcasm at the expense of girls who sat with their 
hands before them: and yet she would scarcely allow her niece to 
indulge in so much as a needle. At last it gave her aunt so much 
pain to relieve her of even a moment's trouble over a grain of dust 
that Milly gave up trying to help her in despair, and took to idleness 
out of a spirit of self-sacrifice, though she had to put up with many 
unjust reproaches for not doing what she was not allowed to do. 
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“Well—I must have up Mrs. Herrick again, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Tallis one morning. ‘A house like this is really too much, properly 
speaking, for one single pair of hands, with nobody but me in it who 
knows how todo a thing. No, Milly—I know what you're going to 
say : but I don’t care about things being done so that I have to do 
them all over again.” 

‘“* Why won’t you teach me how to do things, aunt?” 

“Oh, I can’t waste my time over teaching. I know my place and’ 
my duty, and what’s proper for me isn’t proper for you,” she added, 
guarding her complaint from being taken practically. ‘I haven't 
been at Miss Baxter’s—I hope they taught you something different 
from house-work there, or my expense has been sadly thrown away.” 

** Well, aunt—I suppose the use of the globes wouldn’t help one 
very far in scrubbing a floor, though calisthenics might help one to 
scrub prettily. Do, please, let me try !” 

“No, Milly. I don’t want things done prettily: I want them 
done well. If you must do something, you can put the books in 
order, for fear Mr. Smith should come and see they have not got put 
back in their proper places. That’s a thing I can’t be expected to 
waste my time over, and that boy Abel never could be trusted to put 
a thing just wherever he took it from.” 

“Thank you, aunt! And when I’ve done the books ?” 

‘Gracious me! There’ll be time enough to think about that when 
the books are done. I dare say by that time they'll have got out of 
order again—that’s the way with things : as soon as ever I get to the 
bottom of the house I’m wanted at the top again. But I shall never 
get on if I stand talking here. I’m going to Mrs. Herrick’s—I shan’t 
be five minutes, if anybody calls.” 

“*Couldn’t I run there for you, aunt?” 

**No, Milly—don’t bother so. I’ve got my work to do, and I 
shall never get it done if I’m hindered doing it my own way.” 

Milly sighed, half vexed, half amused: for she pretty well guessed 
that a secret liking for a bit of gossip, such as may without loss of 
dignity be indulged in by a great lady with her humble dependents, 
lay somewhere at the bottom of her aunt’s occasional excursions into 
the village. Mrs. Tallis, with the air of a martyr, put on her coal- 
scuttle bonnet and long blue cloak, and went to make arrangements 
with her favourite charwoman. 

She generally found Mrs. Herrick up to the elbows in soap-suds, 
for the clique of village matrons that ruled the vicar’s household had 
lately elected her to the office of his washerwoman in ordinary—no 
bad appointment for the mother of eight children who never seemed 
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to get any older, but by no means agreeable to Mrs. Tallis, who 
liked her Protégées, as she liked her merits as a housekeeper, to be 
wholly and solely her own. But on this occasion not only Mrs. 
Herrick, but her husband the hurdle-maker and four of her eight 
children were gathered together in the kitchen round a girl in whom 
Mrs. Tallis, rather scornfully and jealously, recognised the vicar’s 
housemaid. 

“If you’re not too busy now to do my work, Mrs. Herrick,” she 
began with biting severity, ‘‘ I would request you ”—— 

“Oh, Mrs. Tailis—oh, ma’am!” interrupted Mrs. Herrick, for- 
getting the humble curtsey due to her patroness, “Oh, ma’am ! what- 
ever is this that’s happed to our Abel ?” 

“* Happened to Abel ?” 

“ Aye, ma’am—do tell Mrs. Tallis, Jane—you’re a better scholar 
than me. It does beat me, ma’am, aye, and Thomas too—but ’tis 
something fine and wonderful, sure !” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the housemaid, with a gossip’s pride in a rare 
specimen of original information. “ Master had a letter from the 
schoolmaster this very morning, and I—oh, he was that mad about it 
you never did see!” 

“ But what was it?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am! I never knew him in such a way—there’ll 
have to be a new schoolmaster. Mrs. Brown at the Post Office says 
he’s been and made Master of London, ma’am, at ever so much—she 
wouldn’t wonder if ’twere as much as a hundred pound a quarter. 
Mercy on us! We shall have to call him Squire Herrick now.” 

“Gracious me! Master of London—whatever can that be?” 

“Don’t you know, ma’am?” asked Mrs. Herrick. “We thought 
you'd be sure to know.” 

“They can’t mean Lord Mayor? Why he’s never been apprenticed. 
How did Mrs. Brown know ?” 

“Oh, ma’am,” said Jane, “the posts have their way of knowing 
what goes on. Why when our John ’listed for a soldier, Mrs. Brown 
knew it hours before father.” 

Mrs. Tallis was as much impressed by the news as Jane could 
have wished, but she was not the person to betray ignorance, far 
less surprise. 

“‘ Well, Mrs. Herrick,” she said, with extra severity, “all I can say 
is I’m very glad to hear it indeed. I suppose he’ll do something for 
you now he’s got so high. He'll hardly let you take in washing now 
—so you'll be free, I hope, to help me in my Spring Cleaning.” 

“Then, ma’am, you think all’s surely true ?” 
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But the housekeeper was not going to be driven into a direct 
committal of herself to an opinion. She, like the Vicar, could 
be hard of hearing if she pleased, and left the cottage, re- 
sisting the undignified temptation to pay a visit to the ali-sorts 
shop, where Mrs. Brown took charge of the limited correspondence 
of Winbury. 

Near the lodge gate she was met by her friend Mr. Pottinger. 

**Hulloa, Mrs. Tallis!” said the constable, “what’s our school- 
master been doing now?” 

“Ah !—what have you heard?” asked Mrs. Tallis, with eager, 
but cautious curiosity. 

“ They’ve found his father, that’s some great lord, and has owned 
up to him and left him his name and his title and all his money, like 
a man—that’s what they say. Do you think such a thing caa be 
true ?” 

“Gracious goodness! Abel Herrick turned out to be a lord—you 
don’t say so!” 

“ What—hav’n’t you heard ”—— 

“All in good time, Mr. Pottinger—all in good time!” she 
answered evasively, and hurried on. 

“Why, whatever is all this about Abel, Milly ?” she asked in her 
turn, as she went straight into the room where Milly was puzzling 
over the order in which the old books could possibly be supposed to 
stand with any pretence to symmetry. 

“ About Abel?” exclaimed Milly, suddenly letting a heavy folio 
fall from her hands and turning first pink and then pale. 

** Yes—some say he’s been made Lord Mayor, and some say he’s 
turned out to be a duke’s eldest son. What in the name of gracious 
can they mean ?” 

** A Lord Mayor—a duke’s son!” Milly felt not only herself but 
the whole room turning round and round with amaze. “ I’ll run to 
the Post Office—there’ll be a letter for me—for us ”—— 

“Why, Milly! A man who’s going to be a duke isn’t very likely 
to write to you or me, I suppose, till he sends me back that ten 
pounds I lent him the other day.” 

“ Perhaps he’s done it, aunt—perhaps it’s waiting for you now. I'll 
run at once ”—— 

“No, Milly,” said Mrs. Tallis, severely restraining her own burn- 
ing curiosity. ‘We must wait and have our letters brought to us 
properly. We must not have it supposed we are so eager for news 
that we cannot wait a few minutes, and indeed it would not be 
becoming in you to be seen careering about the village for tidings of 
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any young man—all the less if it’s true what they say—and I hope it 
is so, I’m sure. Now don’t be so flighty, but listen to me about 
something else before I get to work again. Come, Milly, listen to 
me, and don’t look out of the window.” 

“Yes, aunt, I’m listening,” said Milly with a sigh of impatient 
resignation. Though always being scolded in words and always 
spoiled in deeds, she did not pout: so that either Miss Baxter, or 
Madam Nature, deserved considerable credit for what they had 
turned out between them. 

“Mr. Adams is coming over from Eastington.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes, he is now a real lawyer, you know, and is out of his 
articles. I have every reason to think him an honest and a clever 
young man.” 

‘Yes, aunt. If he is not the cleverest young man in all Easting- 
ton, all I can say is that he is very much mistaken.” 

“ Exactly so, Milly, and he is a gentlemanly young man _ be- 
sides. So—listen to me attentively, Milly —so, as you are now 
very nearly twenty-one, I am going at once to carry out the 
scheme ”—— 

* Aunt !—Please don’t say you want me to be Mrs. Adams !” 

‘“‘ Good gracious, child, what could have made you think of such 
a thing? Mrs. Adams, indeed !” 

“You don’t know how you frightened me.” 

“The idea of such a thing! I wish you would attend, and not 
put me out with such ludicrous imaginations. Where was 1?” 

But Milly was unable to help her. Her thoughts were in Mrs. 
Brown’s shop, and there, in spite of her, they seemed resolved to 
remain. 

“ Ah !—I remember,” said her aunt. ‘The scheme for which I 
have been putting by every penny I could scrape together, Milly, 
ever since you used to roll about on that hearthrug—for which I in- 
curred the expense of sending you to the best establishment in 
Eastington. Well I know, my dear, the money that will have to be 
spent before—Milly—Milly ! Can’t you—where are you off to now?” 

“A letter, aunt—a letter! There’s Mrs. Brown coming through 
the garden — wait one moment ”— and she was out of the room 
and down the stairs, three at a time, before Mrs. Tallis could 
say another word. 

“* Milly !—Milly !” she called after the girl in vain. “ Well—of all 
the madcap hussies !” she said to herself, with cross fondness and 
admiring vexation. 
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“ Here it is—didn’t I say so! ” exclaimed Milly as she returned, 
waving an open letter triumphantly in the air. “ He’s not a duke— 
he’s not a Lord Mayor—but he’s just what I knew he’d be—he’s got 
the thing at Cambridge ””»—— 

“Oh !—that’s all, is it? But how does he come to have written 
to you?” 

Milly said nothing, but placed the letter in her aunt’s hand. We, 
who sat at Abel’s elbow while he penned it, may not be perfectly 
satisfied with her ready display of what was, despite its stiffness of 
phrase, nothing more or less than a love letter. But it was at any 
rate frank, and perhaps the best way of saving long and difficult 
explanations that could be devised on the spur of the moment. She 
was far too proud to be shy. Abel had climbed from the bottom 
to the top of the ladder for her sake, and she was indeed a lucky 
girl. While her dearest school-friend, with all the advantages of the 
best professional society in Eastington, had not yet been able to 
report the ghost of an offer, she, with all the disadvantages of 
solitude in Winbury, was engaged, before she had left school a 
year, to a great man, whose humble origin need not be included in 
the advertisement of the marriage. 

Mrs. Tallis spread open the letter with provoking deliberation, 
settled her spectacles, and read the letter slowly right through. 

“I don’t understand,” she said at last. “I suppose he has done 
something very wonderful—and he a boy that never did anything but 
grub over those dusty books that I never could keep clean, or get 
clean, and could hardly tell his right hand from his left—moon- 
struck I used to think him. But what doeshe mean by daring to 
write to you like that? A regular offer I should call it, if my spec- 
tacles did not deceive me?” 

“ That’s why I gave it you, aunt,” said Milly, blushing like a rose. 
“ Te wouldn’t let me speak to you till he knew if all was right—oh, 
dear aunt, I am so glad that I may speak now!” She threw her 
arms round the old lady’s neck. ‘ Aren’t you glad too? Won't the 
wedding be fun!” ; 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Tallis after a long pause of 
blank dismay. “Oh dear—Here’s a pretty kett—here is a melancholy 
dilemma! Oh Milly, Milly! And just when I was going to—what- 
ever is to be done now!” 

Milly lifted up her blushing face in wonder. What possible 
dilemma could there be? Abel had proposed to her, they were 
engaged, they were to be married—means had been wanting and 
now they were supplied ; position had been wanting on the part of the 
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bridegroom, and now he was above the bride. Surely the whole 
matter ought to be as good as done? What could Mrs. Tallis mean ? 
She looked at her aunt, and could hardly swallow her disappointment. 
Not a doubt had entered her mind that she was going to give the 
old lady a glorious surprise by startling her with the news that he 

Milly was the chosen of the hero of the hour. 

“Oh!” she said at last, “I never, never thought you’d have taken 
it so!” 

Mrs. Tallis was not young: it is doubtful if she had ever been 
young. If so, she had forgotten it, and was incapable of conti- 
nuing the story of her own youth in that of others. She saw with 
her spectacles, not with her eyes, and did not observe the little signs 
of colour and accent that called for sympatliy, even if indulgence was 
out of the question. 

“And how did you think I should have takenit, pray? Why I was 
a grown woman when Mr. Tallis first asked me the question, and he 
was agrown man. For goodness sake, put such idle nonsense out of 
your head, and never let me hear of your doing it again.” 

After the first disappointment, however, Milly had recovered her 
courage and her smile. That had been her aunt’s way as long as she 
could remember—to spoil her to the utmost, and to reconcile 
unlimited indulgence with the severest theories of education by 
trying to hide it under a barren scolding. Whenever Mrs. Tallis 
was crossest and sternest Milly knew from experience that she was 
nearest giving way. 

“*T promise you that, aunt, faithfully—never, as long as I live, to do 
it again. So you'll let me marry Abel just this once, won’t you? 
Especially as it can’t be helped now. You see we shall get older 
and older every day—and indeed there is no need to marry to- 
morrow. It will keep very well, and I'll wait till ’'m as old as you 
were, if you please. To be engaged is the great thing.” 

** Milly ! Don’t you know you’rea young lady—from Miss Baxter's? 
Young ladies don’t marry hurdlemakers that are picked up under 
hedges—or they live to repent of it whenever they do. I don’t say 
but what Abel Herrick is a good young man, and he may be clever, 
though nothing like Mr. Adams, to my mind—and being as I may 
say responsible for his existence, it was my duty to help him to better 
his situation, and very pleased I am that he has laid out the few 
pounds I lent him so well. But all the same he is not a fit and 
proper person to admit into the family.” 

“Good gracious, aunt! What family? Why what was father but 
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“ Honour your father and your mother, Milly, that your days may 
be long in the land that’s been given you,” said Mrs. Tallis severely. 

“I was only going to say father was but a carpenter and joiner. 
And then I have no land.” 

‘Ah! But you don’t know what mayn’t happen one of these 
days. If instead of running off to the post you had only listened 
to me—but there, it’s no manner of use talking business to such a 
child. I’ve brought you up to adorn any station, Milly—think of 
that! And now you would throw yourself away on the first parish 
foundling that asks you. What would Mr. Adams say! Oh Milly, if 
I could have seen this day, I’d have thrown every penny I had into 
the canal.” 

So that was it, then—Mr. Adams was coming over to make her 
aunt’s will, and her aunt had been earning the character of a half 
miser to bring her up like a lady, and to leave her enough to make 
her one. At least so she interpreted the hints to which she 
had listened so badly. A hard lump seemed to rise in her throat 
and her eyes filled with tears. Talk of death pains youthful ears 
not unpleasantly, but a word about preparing for it is like the 
thought of the*packing-up that spoils the anticipation of the most 
welcome journey—as the departure of a good woman ought to be. 
How could her aunt, whom she loved, be so cruel as to speak of 
such things? How could Mrs. Tallis even dream that she would 
listen, in cold and sordid patience, to talk of what she would gain 
by the funeral of her more than mother? 

“* Please—please don’t tell me how good you’ve been to me,” she 
said with all her heart in her voice. “I know all that—I’d do 
anything to show I do, anything—but”—— 

‘‘ But the only thing you must not think of doing,” said Mrs. Tallis, 
sadly and coldly. 

‘There was no mistaking her meaning this time. Milly had looked 
for a good round scolding, or at least for a pretence of it, and she 
was met by firmness instead of anger, and by the insultingly unjust 
supposition, as it seemed, that the threat of losing her aunt’s money 
would make her false to Abel. It was too bad. Her aunt had ad- 
mitted Abel’s good qualities, and only objected to him on the score 
of its being below the dignity of a working carpenter’s daughter to 
marry a gentleman and a scholar because he had once made hurdles. 
Had Mrs. Tallis been really the lady of the manor and Abel an actual 
hurdle-maker still the reason offended every generous instinct on the 
part of one who had studied the whole art of love as taught by the 
circulating library of Eastington. 
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It was the sting of injustice far more than of disappointment that 
made the gathering tears brim over. She was longing to say, “I 
want nothing—cnly to let you feel how unkind and unjust you have 
been. I cannot be false to a man who has done all this for my sake, 
but I am your loving child, however you may punish me for doing 
right. Punish me if you like—only not by thinking that I think of 
gaining anything by losing you.” But that same sense of injustice, 
when first roused, deadens the heart into silence, and Milly had never 
been unjustly treated in her life before. 

She turned away her head and dried her eyes without being able to 
say a word. 

“Come, Milly. Don’t be so contrary. You must submit to be 
thought for by your elders and wisers. Just think what Mr. Adams 
would say ”"—— 

“Mr. Adams!” exclaimed Milly, in what sounded like, but was 
not, a tone of rebellious temper. So it sounded even to herself: and 
no sooner was it out, than she repented. “Oh aunt, can’t you 
understand? As if I’d do for Mr. Adams or anybody what I cannot 
do for you! What is Mr. Adams? He’s no more to me than that 
chair—less indeed.” 

“Then I’m to consider myself considerably sat upon, I suppose ?” 
said a well-known voice from the door. ‘‘ Well—I won’t mind a bit 
so long as you use me fora arm-chair. Rather like it, Miss Milly, 
and make you as comfortable as I can. Good morning, Mrs. Tallis. 
Little domestic rumpus, eh ?” 

Since Mr. Adams had emerged from the chrysalis state of his 
articles and developed into a full practising butterfly he had slightly 
modified the gorgeousness of his apparel. He had endeavoured to 
combine the attributes of a dashing young fellow with an air of pro- 
fessional dignity, and had, as usual, succeeded in giving much satisfac- 
tion to his own eyes. Instead of adopting the rainbow for his 
fashion-book he had harmonised himself into what is now termed a 
symphony in blacks and whites, only relieved from monotony by 
a scarlet silk neck-tie and a large yellow crocus in his button hole. 

“T don’t comprehend legal expressions,” said Mrs. Tallis, stiffly. 
“ Milly is a little obstinate this morning—that’s all.” 

“Perhaps as amicus curia”—ammycus, he called it—“ as friend of 
the family that is, ladies—I might bring things round? Though 
*twould be a crying shame, on my word of honour, to make Miss 
Milly smile when she looks so well with the fountains playing. If I 
was a poet, like our friend the schoolmaster, I’d dash off a ode, or a 
epic, or a idle, to the weeping Venus—and I would, too, only in our 
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profession, you see, one has to think of Pluto first and Cupid after. 
Eh, Miss Milly ?” 

Milly turned her back upon him and went to the window, for the art 
of warming up the cold shoulder was unknown in Winbury. But 
Mrs. Tallis had taken the young man at his own valuation. Asa 
strait-laced elderly spinster she had a natural affinity with a young 
man who rattled on without regard to her laces: his scholarship im- 
pressed her, as belonging to the unknown regions above her, and his 
unrecognised slang no less, as belonging to regions which, though not 
above her, were equally unknown. To her mind he was the brilliant 
wit, the fine gentleman, the great lawyer, and the experienced man of 
the world that he was to his own. 

“*Never mind what Milly thinks,” she said. ‘“ Milly is not in the 
humour to be talked to. Would you believe it, Mr. Adams?” 

“ Anything you say, ma’am. Credat Judeus Apollo, as the ancients 
used to say.” 

“The child has actually got herself engaged !” 

“‘ Engaged—to be married ? No—don’t say that, Mrs. Tallis !” 

“There, Milly >—— 

“It’s true, then? Then you see before you a broken-hearted 
attorney! Yes, ma’am—we have hearts in our profession, though you 
mightn’t think it: we have indeed. As soon as we’ve got through 
our bit of business and I’ve had a mouthful of bread and cheese I'll 
go and drown myself in the canal. I had hoped—but no matter. 
Who is the happy man?” 

“There you see, Milly. It doesn’t enter Mr. Adams’s head that 
you could have lowered yourself so far. He would not joke about it 
like that if’—— 

“‘ No joke, I assure you, ma’am! What’s jest to another is death 
to me.” 

“ Like that, if he did not think you had made a choice of which 
your friends could approve.” 

“ Aunt!” cried out Milly, losing her temper at last, “‘ Howcan you 
talk so before a stranger? It’s nothing to Mr. Adams—it’s nothing 
to anybody at all.” 

“Good gracious! Is that how you have learned to speak to me? 
It is everything to Mr. Adams, as you would have known by this 
time if you had shown yourself fit to have things explained to you.” 

**T can’t help it—I can’t help feeling when—not that I mind about 
Mr. Adams, I’m sure. But first you treat me as if I was ungrateful, 
and then as if I was sullen, and you don’t understand ” 

It was terribly unfortunate that Mr. Adams should have chosen 
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such a moment for his call. In his presence Mrs. Tallis was bound 
to keep up her dignity and assert her authority, while Milly was 
tongue-tied. Her aunt, she knew well enough, knew nothing about 
feelings and sentiments, but to drag her heart's confidence, with all 
its freshness still upon it, into the flaring light of Mr. Adams’s vulgar 
and flippant ridicule looked almost like deliberate cruelty. Of course 
it was nothing of the sort—Mrs. Tallis was only following the ex- 
ample of many wiser people in treating what she considered a child’s 
folly by a short course of shame and sharp words. Her only mistake 
was that Milly did not consider her first love folly nor herself a child, 
nor Mr. Adams as entitled to be made the means of her humiliation. 
Understanding as little as she was understood and feeling herself on 
the verge of open rebellion, she went towards the door. But Mr. 
Adams placed himself before her. 

“Come, Miss Milly,” he said. Don’t be so hard on a fellow. 
I’m your legal adviser, you know.” 

She let her arms drop by her sides in despair. 

“Aunt may say what she likes,” she said. ‘I'll ask your advice 
when I want it. Will you let me go by?” 

“ Oh, certainly, Miss Milly—certainly : by all means,” and he threw 
open the door with a flourish and a bow. “Dear me—I didn’t 
think it was in her. I hope the happy man keeps a bit of a temper, 
ma’am, somewhere about him? But it don’t matter—if he runs 
short in the article there'll be enough in the house fortwo. It’sa 
pity though: a sad pity. Love might muddle things sadly. Who is 
the happy man? Or the unhappy man, as the case may be? You 
hav’n’t dropped such a thing as a hint anywhere about, have you, 
ma'am? There’s such a lot of adventuring fellows about that would 
be down on Miss Milly like wasps about a treacle tub ”"—— 

Milly heard his tongue still running on till she reached her bed- 
room and bolted out the sound. 

What could her aunt mean? She only succeeded in realising the 
situation to find it pass her powers of guessing. The unexplained 
hints let drop by Mrs. Tallis that there were special reasons against 
her engagement to Abel had fallen idly upon a mind preoccupied 
with the romantic aspect of the question. Like every girl that ever 
was born, she prided herself upon understanding her elderly re- 
lations better than they understood her. But she had to own herself 
fairly at fault this time. 

She felt like a tragedy queen in a novel: and, in spite of her 
natural sincerity, the sensation was not altogether disagreeable. 
The parts were all duly laid out. There was herself for the heroine, 
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Abel for the hero, Mrs. Tallis for that much-abused aunt, uncle, 
father, or mother, who has for so many generations been held up 
to public scorn for sensibly objecting to foolish matches. The 7d/e 
of villain, for want of « more serious actor, must fall to Mr. Adams— 
he was at any rate an attorney. If Mrs. Tallis had only known how 
much true love depenis for its very existence upon the roughness of 
its course she woul most assuredly have taken very different 
measures to stop its farther progress. As Milly herself had said, 
“To be engaged is the great thing :” and if Abel had been the exact 
opposite of himself it would have made but little difference to her. 
She would have been content to wait for him any number of years 
without thinking the time long. But now things were changed. 
She informed herself that she loved him passionately, and that no 
force of cold, conventional common sense should ever make her 
false to her heart’s plighted word. She took his letter and kissed its 
carefully crossed t’s and accurately dotted i’s, as if each letter was a 
pearl, at least twenty times. She must answer it at once—but 
how ? 

She had never yet written a love-letter. This was not, indeed, 
because she had never received one, for such specimens of English 
composition were not altogether excluded from the curriculum at 
Miss Baxter’s. A blank page torn out of a copy-book, illustrated 
with blots for not always intentional kisses, had every now and then 
found its way from the college school over Miss Baxter’s wall, more 
especially at the season when her plums and peaches were ripening. 
But Milly, even at the age of innocence, had never answered such 
things. She hated boys in the abstract, and was under the absolute 
dominion of a bosom friend who confiscated all such acts of homage 
as her own of right, whether they were addressed to her or no. 
And now, with all her inexperience, she was suddenly called upon to 
produce a masterpiece under circumstances that would have puzzled 
the author of the ‘Complete Letter-Writer.” She was proud of her 
task, and even of its difficulties ; but, all the same, she did not know 
how to begin. 

She laid out a sheet of paper before her, dipped her pen in the 
ink, and waited for an inspiration. It would be sure to come, she 
thought—everybody in love can write a love-letter, so why should 
not she? Of course it must be written in the very best authorised 
style. There are people, it is said, who in the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of passion acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it a good appearance in a court of law. Such was not Milly’s 
thought, but she wished to produce something that she would like 
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her old school-fellows to see. How did that famous letter begin 
that her friend had written to the doctor’s assistant on the other side 
of the street? Milly and half a dozen other girls had been allowed 
to read that letter under the seal of the strictest confidence, and it 
had thrilled them with its romantic eloquence. Somehow, however, 
its phrases had passed out of her mind: she could only remember 
that the doctor’s assistant was somewhere in the course of it called 
an “angel,” and the term, which she then thought elegant, now 
struck her as a little absurd. She could not bring herself to call 
Abel an angel: indeed she was not quite sure that she thought him 
one. ‘I wonder,” she asked herself, desperately, “if Julia really 
thought the doctor’s boy an angel, or if it’s only the right thing to 
say? I wish she was here.” 

Ashamed of her failure to rise to the occasion she sat biting her 
pen when she heard a hand upon the handle of her bolted door. 

“Milly?” asked her aunt, “Are you there? What are you 
doing? Mr. Adams wants some beer.” 

“‘T’m writing to Abel, aunt,” said Milly, boldly. 

“Then let me in, if you please. Whoever you're writing to you 
needn’t shut yourself up. ‘There—now show me the letter.” 

“ Aunt !” 

“Good gracious! Whatever has come to the girl! You were 
ready enough to show me young Herrick’s letter to you. How long 
have girls taken to writing to young men without showing their 
aunts, I should like to know? It usedn’t to be so in my time. 
Come—let me see it instantly.” 

Milly, in spite of her agitation, could not refrain from a smile as 
her aunt slowly adjusted her spectacles and brought all her attention 
to bear upon a large round blot in the middle of a blank sheet of 
paper. 

CHAPTER XII. 
First Sentinel.—Hola! Who goes there ? 


Andreas, A Friend. 
First Sentinel.—Stand, friend, and give the word. 
A Voice.—Sleep ! 

From the dream-land by the sea 

Rise a mist ’twixt him and thee ! 

Be he friend or be he foe, 

Dream, and sleep, and let him go. 
First Sentinel.—Pass, friend—All’s well. 


“ Wuy, what in heaven is this?” asked Mrs. Tallis looking from 
the unwritten letter to Milly. She had never heard of Rosina and 
Don Bartolo, so it did not strike her that her straightforward Milly 
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might have been taking a leaf out of that chapter of deception which 
forms so large a portion of the book of love, as it is read in 
Milly’s school. 

““That’s the letter, aunt,” said Milly, blushing. Then a sudden 
impulse came upon her, and she threw her arms round the old lady’s 
neck once more. ‘Yes, and that shall be all the letter, if you like— 
now Mr. Adams isn’t by.” 

“ That’s all very fine, Milly,” said Mrs. Tallis with the extra 
stiffness that she always put on when she was the most moved. 
“ But fine words butter no—I mean, it’s easy talking. Do you mean 
to give up the young man? If you do, you must tell him so. That’s 
but fair.” 

“No, aunt,” answered Milly in a low voice. “That can’t be. 
You can’t ask me to go back from my word.” 

“Nonsense. It’s lawful to change ‘I will’ into ‘I won’t’ even when 
the parson asks you.” 

“ Tt would make him so unhappy!” 

“Stuff. We've all got things to put up with, and who’s he, to be 
thought of more than ‘others that deserve better, may be ? Nobody 
ever thought of being so tender with me, and I’m none the worse 
for it.” 

** But me, aunt—it would make me so unhappy too! Don’t you 
know what always happens when people musztn’t marry? They pine 
away into a slow consumption, and the man goes off to the wars 
and gets killed. That’s always the ending—and then, when it’s too 
late, their friends are sorry for what they’ve done,” said Milly, mourn- 
fully revelling in the desolate picture she had drawn. “ Abel once 
talked of going for a soldier—please, aunt, let us be engaged 
properly, and I'll promise to wait for him twenty years.” 

“ Stuffand nonsense. There’s no more chance of your going 
into a consumption than of Abel’s being killed. There’s no war: 
and I shall see that you eat your meals properly while there’s 
a butcher in Winbury.” But she looked anxiously at Milly all the 
same. 

Milly felt that her threat of going into a decline on the spot had 
told. She had no desire to press her advantage unduly, but she 
could not help adding, with a sigh, 

“ Well, aunt—I’ll do my very best, but one can’t be expected to 
eat very much when somebody is breaking his heart for one. There 
—Mr. Adams isn’t here now. So I'll beg your pardon for being 
cross, only” 

“‘ Why, whatever has come to the girl now? Of course you were 
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cross—and of course I was angry. It was my place to be. But 
there. Come down now and draw Mr. Adams his beer.” 

Milly put up her desk with the air of a martyr, all the more 
marked, it may be, to compensate for the immediate relief from her 
task that had proved so disgracefully difficult. Like a martyr also she 
tapped the beer-barrel, and then sat down with Mr. Adams and her 
aunt before cold meat in the housekeepers room. The young 
lawyer showed no recollection of having been snubbed—indeed it 
was unlikely that he had noticed it even at the time, so little was 
the possibility of being snubbed included in his imperturbable 
philosophy. Had Milly gone so far as to box his ears, as she had 
been strongly inclined to do, he would have borne no malice for 
what, he would have regarded as a compliment in disguise. He 
helped himself liberally to beef and pickles, and nodded at 
Milly with aggravating good humour as she filled his glass, per- 
versely pouring low so that his draught might be as flat as 
possible. 

Mrs. Tallis piled Milly’s plate, as if beef were the recognised 
remedy for heart sickness. Nor was the supply unwelcome, for 
Milly had a very constant and healthy appetite, which the excite- 
ment of the morning had by no means taken away. But alas! 
noblesse oblige. She was an ill-used heroine of romance. She 
felt her aunt’s eyes upon her fork, and who ever heard of the 
heroine of a love story eating slices of cold beef and drinking 
beer ? 

While she fasted in the midst of plenty, Mr. Adams, with his 
mouth full, rattled out all the gossip of Eastington. She was inte- 
rested, as one familiar name after another became the peg for some 
piece of good-humoured back-biting: but the same spirit of the 
occasion compelled her to force her face into an expression of the 
saddest inattention. Who, again, ever heard of a heroine smiling at 
the jokes of the wittiest of young men, or showing interest in any- 
thing outside the circle of her own sorrows? She rose from the 
table hungry, but on the whole not dissatisfied with the way in which 
she had behaved. Without any pretence, she was now as thoroughly 
uncomfortable as a love-lorn maid ought to be. But, as soon as Mr. 
Adams had driven off in his gig, Mrs. Tallis, while clearing the 
table, said in a sharp tone of despair, 

“Go and finish your letter, Milly. Anything’s better than your 
not eating your meals.” 

It was the same tone to a shade in which she had said, “ My 
spectacles? There they are then, if you must have something,” some 
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twenty years ago, when Abel for the first time drew upon himself the 
attention of Winbury. The words were not gracious in themselves, 
but the spoiled girl knew her spoiler well enough to know by this 
time that the fullness of her aunt’s indulgence was invariably to be 
measured by the coldness with which it was given: her summer- 
weather showed itself in frowns and cold shades. The cloud melted 
from Milly’s face under the influence of a ray of surshine that tried 
to pass for the East wind, and for the third time she threw her arms 
round her aunt’s neck. 

“‘Oh, aunt,” she began, “ do you really mean” 

“‘ There—do what you like. Only if anything goes wrong, don’t 
blame me.” 

“ Nothing shall ever go wrong—you shall be as happy as I am, 
and I will always do what you like as long as I live.” 

“ Ah, that’s easy to promise, when young people marry and old 
neople die. I only want one piece of obedience now, Milly—that 
you won’t marry till—till—how’s one to tell till when? I don’t want 
to leave you without knowing what’s going to become of you ” 

She stopped and considered. Why, thought Milly, would she 
keep harping on the hateful subject of her own death, which, in spite 
of her years, looked as far off as Milly’s own? No doubt Mr. 
Adams had been there to make her will, and no doubt a will is a 
sort of self-signed death-warrant to nine minds out of ten. But that 
was no reason for mixing up the tolling of a funeral-knell with 
wedding-chimes. 

“‘T won’t marry for twenty years, aunt,” said Milly impulsively, 
“and not then if you won’t give me away.” And she was in earnest, 
for all that she was in love to fasting-point, and that twenty years is 
a long test for the most patient lover. 

“ Promise me. you won't marry for three whole years without my 
leave, or without Mr. Adams’s if anything happens to me.” 

“Mr. Adams !” exclaimed Milly, astonished out of every other 
thought, as well she might be. 

“Mr. Adams. You would have known why if you had listened 
to me this morning, but I’m glad you didn’t now. Mr. Adams is a 
sensible young man, and who understands all the circumstances. 
You’ve promised, mind—whatever happens you won’t think of 
marrying Mr. Herrick, or anybody else, without leave for three 
years.” 

Not even Milly’s ignorance of business and revolt against the 
melancholy vein that her aunt persisted in indulging could prevent 
her seeing the grotesque aspect of such a choice of a guardian for a 
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girl. If humour lies in incongruity of ideas, Mrs. Tallis had uncon- 
sciously invented a joke of the very first order. Being unable to 
laugh, however, she could only repeat “‘ Mr. Adams!” and stare at 
the vista of indefinite absurdities that might arise from making the 
marriage of a man like Abel Herrick depend even for a day upon 
the will of one who would be pretty sure to turn such a guardianship 
into a machine for the manufacture of fun. The library of Eastington 
had supplied her with pictures of guardians as well as of heroines, 
and they in no way resembled Mr. Adams. It was somehow easier 
to imagine a heroine at dinner than her guardian with a scarlet neck- 
tie anda snub nose. Abel himself was hardly more bewildered by 
the difference between the real world and its pen-and-ink sketches 
than she. 

However, the promise was ratified by the assent otf silence, and 
her relations with her aunt were restored to their natural conditions 
of inner warmth and outward coldness. Mrs. Tallis, when she saw 
the loaf lessen at tea-time, almost lost her last shadow of objection 
to what she chose to consider a mésalliance between a scholar of St. 
Kit’s and a joiner’s daughter in her relief from the worse fear that 
had been suggested by Milly’s threat of atrophy. 

“ Have you written that letter yet, Milly?” she asked suddenly 
and without preface, in her very sharpest and therefore very kindest 
tone. 

“ Well—not yet, aunt. It isn’t so easy to know exactly what to 
say. One can’t write just an every-day sort of letter, and it does 
seem such nonsense somehow when I try to write as one ought to a 
clever man.” 

“Nonsense, Milly—and you fresh from Miss Baxter’s! Why I’m 
sure you write a hand fit for any young lady in the land. Much 
better than the young man, with all his cleverness—in that letter 
you showed me he made his up-strokes just like mop-handles, and 
he a schoolmaster.” 

“ But you see letters have to be made of something more than 
pot-hooks and hangers” 

“Have they? ‘They usedn’t to when I was a girl. However, as 
you haven’t written, you may as well see that his things are sent oft 
to him by the carrier. That will never occur to Mrs. Herrick, you 
may be sure. And you needn’t say anything about the money I lenc 
him.” 

This reduciion of the whole question to a question of thoughtful 
housewifery was a pledge of perfect reconciliation, and as such Milly 
accepted it. She did begin her letter at last, and by the time the 
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box was packed and the carrier called it was ready to be sent to 
Cambridge. How and when it was received is now a matter of 
history. 

But of that Milly, happily for herself, knew nothing. Her sole 
misgiving was that it fell short of what the poet and scholar would 
expect from his future wife: that it would read laboured, cold, and 
tame. But for the rest she drew a pleasant picture of its interrupting 
Abel’s work with a note of encouragement from his old home and 
from the heart that he had left there. If she could only have seen 
how it was actually received in the very moment of failure by the 
man who had failed, and who had not the courage to exchange her 
note of praise for the sweeter and deeper note of comfort at its close ! 
No doubt she was carried away by the triumph of her lover, and 
believed she loved him the better because she was proud of his 
success, and prouder still that he had ascribed it all to her. But the 
truest word in all her letter was that wherewith she had told him how 
warm would have been his welcome had he failed. That, almost 
alone, had run without effort from her pen. For although her 
notions of love and marriage were childish enough, she herself was a 
woman in all things—it was only her knowledge, and not her heart, 
that needed time to grow. Had Abel only answered her letter 
frankly he need have had no fear for her reply. 


But that is nothing but another chapter of the book of If, which 
teaches the somewhat barren lesson that things would be different it 
they were not as they are. And so things fell back quietly into their 
old groove once more. Winbury had but just turned round like the 
sluggard and gone to sleep again. Mr. Adams’s business remained 
unexplained. Mrs. Tallis never alluded to it afterwards, nor, after 
seeing the box properly packed and corded, did she mention Abel’s 
name. Milly estimated this silence at its probable value of nothing, 
and spent some days in the conscious pride of not only being an 
engaged young lady, but of having experienced the roughness of 
true love upon which the zest and savour of its course are supposed 
to depend by people who are still young enough to enjoy being un- 
happy. Abel, though he had lost his scholarship, ought to have 
been the happiest of men: though, on the whole, it might have been 
more satisfactory to fill the thoughts of a girl who had somethirg 
better than nothing wherewith to fill her time. 

Only one thing was wanting to content her—the honour and glory 
to which every girl has a recognised right when she is first engaged. 
It was a thousand pities that Winburv was so small a world, and 
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that Eastington was so far away—nearly a dozen miles. There was 
positively nobody, not even her school-friend Julia, to wonder what 
any young man could have seen in such a girl. Envy passed her 
by, for want of enviers : and without being a little envied, what was 
the good of being engaged? Perhaps this solitary mote in the 
sunbeam had something to do with it, but by and-by she began to 
discover that to be an engaged young lady is not everything in the 
world. Nobody can feel one emotion, whether it be love or hate, at 
an equal intensity for every moment of every day—there must have 
been some stray moments in the year when even Mr. Adams thought 
less of himself than during the remaining seconds, minutes, and 
hours. And so Milly, though she did her best to keep herself strung 
to a proper pitch of elevation, discovered for herself and by herself 
the great original truth that the lessons of the Eastington library 
were a rather one-sided affair. I do not mean that she was afflicted 
with any of the wild and burning desires for a life beyond that of 
mere womanhood that tormented her unknown sister-woman, Miss 
Beatrice Deane. Her longing for something to do was equally 
hindered by circumstances from development, but then it was 
strictly bounded by a desire to help her aunt in scrubbing the floors 
It was simply that the days turned into weeks, and Abel’s first still 
remained his only love-letter. 

At first, one was enough. Then when she had read it for the 
hundredth time she began to make excuses—her lover had no time 
to write, or was waiting till he could tell her of the attainment of 
some yet loftier pinnacle of glory. But such an excuse was necessarily 
put out of court by a ten days’ silence. Yet some good reason, con- 
sistent with the attributes of true love, there must surely be. Some 
girls would have leapt to the conclusion that Abel was ill ; some 
that he was faithless ; some that absence had made him cold ; some 
that the last letter had offended him. From the fact that Milly 
thought none of these things, but persisted in trusting implicitly to 
his health and constancy, I am unable to draw any conclusion. 
Perhaps she unconsciously judged the hearts and bodies of others by 
her own; she, at any rate, was never ill, and not even the occasional 
visits of Mr. Adams to the Manor House made a single thought for 
one moment swerve. 

Nevertheless the days began to drag heavily. She began to 
dream at night, and her appetite began really to fail her—not that 
Mrs. Tallis noticed it, for she was now as careful to hide the absence 
as she had before been careful to cover the presence of hunger. 
Since her aunt had given up a prejudice to please her, she could 
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surely manage to get through her breakfast bravely in order to 
gratify her aunt in return. The great difficulty was to know what 
to do with herself and her hands and her thoughts between breakfast 
and bed-time. The man from Mrs. Brown’s Post Office was at best 
but a sinecurist, but he seemed to avoid the Manor House as if he 
owed it a grudge, and Milly felt like an injured person towards 
Mrs. Brown—she wanted to lay the blame of Abel’s silence upon 
any but the right shoulders. She had been shy of writing twice in 
answer to his once, but she summoned up courage at last to plunge 
into a letter, though it gave her ten times as much trouble as the 
first, and though she had no definite intention of posting it even if 
she ever succeeded in bringing it to an end. 

“* My dear Abel,” she began, not being yet practised in the use of 
the superlative degree. And then how was she to continue? She 
might ignore his silence and content herself with telling the news of 
Winbury—but alas, Winbury had no news to tell : at least, none that 
would serve as an excuse for writing so suddenly after so long a 
silence. The days had followed one another so monotonously that even 
she was not aware till to-day how long that silence had been. Where 
there is no change, there is no such thing as time. Since she had 
last written, the weeks had been one immensely long to-day. The 
weeks, indeed! When she had last written the trees were bare of 
leaves, and still they were almost bare. But even I, thinking of 
Milly Barnes, and not of what was happening out of doors, have 
failed to notice that they were bare then because the leaves had not 
yet come, but were bare now because the leaves had almost gone 
away again. March, April, May, June, July, August, and September 
were the events that had happened in Winbury while Milly was 
waiting to hear from Abel. Milly in the Manor House was 
rivalling Mariana. Had she passed all these months in a town, if 
only in Eastington, had she been able to compare her passive 
vegetation with the simplest form of changing life, it must have 
been borne in upon her long ago that something had changed 
in the life of Abel. As it was, she argued, though without knowing 
it, “Nothing has changed with anybody, because nothing has 
changed with me.” Nevertheless, while she wrote “ My dear Abel,” 
for the second time with the same pen—for with that also time had 
stood still—the long, monotonous to-day suddenly resolved itself 
before her into a gulf of time. She was dismayed to realise 
at last that she had waited for the postman from March till 
October. ; 

“‘T suppose,” she went on, “you are very hard at work, and that 
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is why you have not written to us. I am not hard at work, so 
perhaps the time seems rather long to me. Aunt thinks you write, I 
know, though she does not say so, and I have been tempted some- 
times to tell a story and say you do, just to prevent her thinking that 
I am acting one in saying nothing. ‘There—don’t think I am a 
worry and a scold, but I should like one line to tell me you don’t, 
and if you would like me to write sometimes, for really I have 
nothing else todo. But I suppose I ought not to wonder at your 
having no time to write to me when Mrs. Herrick has heard from you 
just as little. ‘Ah, miss,’ she said to me only the other day, ‘ our 
Abel isn’t our Abel no more now—’t isn’t likely a grand gentleman 
would want to saddle himself with an old washerwoman and her eight 
children, and I’m not going to ask him to, not I.’ Please don’t let her 
think that, Abel—/ don’t think it, of course, but then she doesn’t 
know you as well as I. Would you like to do something to please 
me very much indeed? More than if you write to my own self? 
Write a nice letter to aunt, and tell her all you are doing, and ask 
her right out for me. She is just as if she was my own mother, you 
know, and oughtn’t to be put in the background, and she has been 
so good—I can’t tell you how good tiil I see you again. I should 
be so happy if you would do that, and you need not say a word more 
than what I have told you. Mrs. Herrick and all are very well—I go 
there most days when she doesn’t come here. Of course I have not 
anything to tell you. I spend all my time in sewing, walking, and 
dusting the books, which are the only things aunt will ever let me do. 
What a dreadfully stupid letter I am writing—not a bit what I wanted 
to. I should like to write something that would make you feel 
happier than you would be without it, and I am doing nothing but 
complain. Of course I am really quite happy: I only want to know 
that you are too, and not to let aunt think that I am hiding things 
from her when there is nothing to hide. Is your great poem nearly 
finished yet? For I suppose that is what takes up all your time, and 
of course I know that poets can’t be expected to be always writing 
letters to girls. I wonder what made you care for such a stupid one 
asme. Perhaps if you would write I should know better what to say, 
and how to say it. I suppose there is no chance of your being able 
to come to Winbury yet awhile? Well, I can wait for that, but never 
writing doesn’t scem like our being engaged at all. Good-bye now, 
dear Abel. 


” 


“ Your ever affectionate MILLY. 


This is probably the coldest love-letter on record, considering that 
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it represented the result of a nine months’ engagement, unclouded by 
a shadow of doubt or misunderstanding. Possibly its emptiness was 
a mark of its honesty, for Milly, while painfully conscious of its cold- 
ness, was obliged to admit with shame that she had written every- 
thing that she had to say. She could hardly bring herself to post it, 
but as something had to be done, and as she had done her very best, 
she hurried on her bonnet and shawl before timidity could quite over- 
come her and set off to put her letter into the box at once, steeling 
herself against repentance by the way. She had directed the letter 
“A. Herrick, Esq., St. Christopher’s College, Cambridge,” so that on 
the whole she might have spared herself the pains. 

Having despatched it to the cemetery of dead letters, without even 
a date that might guide its ghost back to her, she, instead of going 
back to the old Manor House, fell into an aimless walk along the 
towing path that ran by the canal. It was not a pleasant afternoon 
for out of doors, but it seemed to be in accord with her mood. 
Winbury is always blank and sad, even in summer: but it is in the 
mists of an autumn sunset that it shows how blank and sad a place 
may be. Its dykes and canals breathe out a grey vapour that feels 
like wet wool, and induces moral ague. Elsewhere, the season of 
the fall of the leaf is Nature’s pathos: at Winbury, it is Nature’s 
ennui, When Milly began her walk the well-known blur of fog was 
just rising, and helping her to feel, in spite of her youth and health, 
that life, in its blankness and sadness, was very like Winbury. 
Nature is sympathetic, they say: but they mean that we are sympa- 
thetic with her. She did not ask herself, but she felt, What was the 
use of Milly Barnes? If she had actually put the question to her- 
self she would have answered it easily, and in the words of the 
Church Catechism that relate to duty. But she was not catechising 
herself—she was only taking an aimless walk in a fog along a canal. 
What was the use of oneself, or of anything, was the very atmo- 
sphere that she was breathing. The use of the leaves that are born 
only to wither, of rooms that are swept only to become dusty again, 
of love that comes only to leave the heart empty, was all contained in 
one question that the fog asked and that she could not answer. The 
doubts and dreams are dim that come at such a time, but fighting 
with phantoms is proverbially a losing game. She was not given to 
feelings of despondency or to any other morbid moods, but then she 
was not in the habit of taking her walks in such a season at such an 
hour, and the mist seemed to surround her with a presage of coming 
evil. And what ought to be evil to her that was not connected with 
Abel ? 
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Had she been wise, she would have walked briskly back and 
warmed her thoughts by the fire, whose glow, by force of contrast, 
turns every out-of-door evil into a direct source of comfort. But 
some new spirit had come to disturb her in her dreary peace, and 
drove her away from the home comforts that had grown so stale. 
There are times and seasons in life, as in its type the year, when—it 
it is hard to express how—the whole atmosphere seems to stand at 
zero. Everything that is past seems to be blotted out, the present is 
a blank, and no change seems to be possible. 

But it is precisely at such seasons that the great changes come ; 
and then the empty space before the change is called a presentiment 
—the recoil before the wave, the lull before the storm. Milly’s can- 
vas was now so empty that it seemed impossible for any sort of 
picture to be ever written thereon. But suddenly, through the 
mist in front, she was aware of a presence that made one portion of 
the air seem blacker and thicker: and in another minute she 
found the narrow towing-path blocked up by the substance of the 
advancing shadow. It came into sight piece-meal ; for the mist was 
now so thick as to form what looked like a solid grey wall a few yards 
before her. But, alas for the credit of presentiments, it was not much 
when it came. First came the rough head that had some pretensions to 
be that of a mastiff. Then the body ofa lurcher ; then the stump of a 
tail—three parts of three separate dogs that together made up but one. 
But the animal did not approach her with the gait of a dog who runs 
along a canal by the side of a barge. His legs moved as if run- 
ning, but made little way, and he panted and rolled out his tongue 
as if it were the height of the dog-days instead of the depth of 
autumn. Gradually his efforts were accounted for by the appearance 
of a truck, to which he was harnessed by straps in defiance of the 
law that exempts his race from being degraded into beasts of burden. 
And then it appeared that the dog had a shadow thrown behind him 
on the wall of mist, but of a different shape from his own ; and this 
singularity was not yet accounted for. 

“Hold hard, there—don’t run down my shop, if you please.— 
There’s room in this here world for us all, so long as one don’t mind 
going to the wall. Hulloa, miss—I beg your pardon—I thought 
*twas a barge coming. ‘They’re a rough lot of customers are the 
bargees, and would think nothing of roping a tradesman and all his 
stock into the canal sooner than they’d get out of his way. But 
that’s the way of the world, miss, and it’s no use to grumble. Live 
and let live, say I.” 

It was the dog’s shadow that spoke: and it suddenly occurred to 
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Milly that the towing-path on a dark afternoon contained other perils 
than a fit of blue devils, and the chance of catching cold. If she did 
not admire the dog, still less did she admire the sound of the shadow. 
The words were not threatening, but their tone was unpleasantly 
familiar, and she drew herself to the side of the path in order to allow 
the speaker to pass without further conversation. She did not recog- 
nise the voice, and a half year’s unbroken residence in Winbury had 
given her the local distrust of strangers. 

But the man did not seem inclined to let her escape without the 
benefit of a few more scraps of his wisdom. He stopped the truck, 
and allowed the dog to rest himself by lying down to pant at ease in 
the pathway. “It’s a dark, damp, raw, woolly-feeling sort of an 
evening, miss,” he said thoughtfully. “And this is a lonesome sort of 
place, too. If you’d take an honest man’s advice, miss, you'd keep 
to the main road. This aren’t no manner of place for an unprotected 
female.” 

“ Thank you,” said Milly a little nervously, “I am quite safe, and 
know the way. Will you kindly let me pass by?” 

“There now—if I didn’t know you was a real lady! How time 
does change—I mind when there was no such thing as a lady in all 
Winbury. But as for safe—pr’aps you could tell me what’s o'clock, 
miss, if you’d be so kind? My gold repeating chronometer hasn’t 
come from the maker’s yet, miss, or I wouldn’t trouble you.” 

Certainly the place was lonely, and Milly was in no courageous 
mood. She tried to pass on, affecting not to hear; but she was 
practically surrounded. She stood between the canal and the hedge, 
with the man in front and the dog behind. So she could do nothing 
but pull out the gold watch that her aunt had given her as a birth- 
day present that she might not be behind the other young ladies at 
Miss Baxter’s, and thus found to her dismay that she had walked not 
only beyond the limits of prudence, but beyond tea-time also. 

‘A pretty watch that, miss. If I was you I wouldn’t be so bold 
to show it out on a lonesome tow-path to the first stranger that 
might ask the time of day. I’m a honest tradesman, I am ; but it’s 
because I haven’t got my diamonds with me I venture on a short 
cut like this one here. They’re a rough lot, those bargees, and I 
wouldn’t wonder if you’d find a many young women that once had 
watches if you’d amuse a odd hour or so by dragging that canal. 
Ah, I could make your flesh crawl on your bones if I was to tell you 
some of the things I’ve known about dark days and lonesome ways. 
You see, miss, if I wasn’t a honest sort of a chap I could have you 
Siripped as clean as a whistle, and under’ water as safe as the Bank 
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of England before you knew where you were. But lord, miss, don’t 
you be afraid of me. I only want to drink your health, miss, when 
I get to Westcote, and thankye kindly. There aren’t so much 
honesty about that it should be let go thirsty.” 

Milly’s heart began to beat, and she was not altogether inclined to 
prefer the company of the honest tradesman to that of the bargees. 
She knew perfectly well that if she ever told her adventure afterwards 
she would be laughed at for a coward; but the fog, the water, the 
dog, the half invisible man, and the depression of her own spirits, 
made a disagreeable combination. “Good evening,” she said, as 
stoutly as she could, and made another attempt to pass on. 

“ Well now—blowed if that isn’t what I call gratitude !” exclaimed 
the tinker, in a sad and injured tone. “I go for to protect a young 
female from a lot of bargees, and she don’t say so much as thankye. 
I think the least thing a real lady could do for a chap that don’t take 
her gold watch when he has the chance would be to give him a half-a- 
crownd. But if half-crownds are scarce I’m not above shillings, not 
i. But there, I'll never trouble myself to behave like a gentleman 
again.” 

Milly looked timidly up and down the path, but nobody was to 
be seen within the circle that the fog left visible. She felt in her 
purse with trembling fingers, and managed to find the smallest sum 
that would content this philosopher of the highway. ‘‘ There, then,” 
she said, hurriedly letting a shilling drop into his out-stretched 
hand, “ Let me by, please. I’ve got nothing more.” 

“ Thankye, ma’am. I thought you wouldn’t turn out a bad sort 
after all. But holloa! What’s this here? MHere’s a do! No, 
ma’am, you won’t pass till we’ve settled this here. And this here’s a 
bad ’un—and that I call a shame, to try and do a poor man.” 

“ Tm very sorry,” stammered Milly, “I didn’t mean ” 

“Passing bad money’s again the law,” he said, shaking his head 
sternly. “There’s some that wouldn’t let you off so easy. No, 
miss: I won’t give you back the bad ’un, or you'll be trying to do 
some other poor tradesman that don’t join sharpness to honesty. 
What'd you say if somebody gave you a thousand pound note, and 
went to put things right by begging your pardon? [I'll bore a hole 
in the rim for a keepsake, and you'll let me help myself this time— 
I want to do what's fair.” 

He advanced as if to lay hands on her: she shrank back into the 
hedge, that she might take out her watch and purse and give them 
up to him without feeling the touch of his hands. A wave of mist 
was blown between them by the rising wind, and the tinker came 
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yet nearer to prevent her taking advantage of the increasing dark- 
ness by running away. He reached out his arm. But, instead of 
meeting with the touch of gold or silver, he found his wrist grasped 
in what felt like an iron vice. Milly looked up at his exclamation, 
and suddenly the wave of mist had turned into the figure of a tall 
young man, who stood between her and the tinker. 

Abel at last! Her presentiment was indeed fulfilled. 

“I’m very glad to hear that,” said the embodiment of the mist in 
a strong, frank voice—which was not Abel’s. “ Fair play’s a jewel. 
What’s all this about, eh ?” 

“What's all this about?” growled the tinker: “I’m a martyr to 
the rheumatics—that’s what it’s about: and your fingers grip, sir.” 

“A martyr, are you? Then you must be a martyr a little longer,” 
said the stranger. “And to what were you going to help yourself?” 

“To a luxury, sir—a luxury: of giving a young lady a blessing for 
going to be charitable to a rheumatical old tradesman. May-be your 
honour would like to earn a blessing too? I’ve been a parish clerk 
in my time, sir, so I can do it well.” 

“What did she give you?” 

“ A very bad bob, sir. But she was going to give me a good ’un, 
bless her, for saving her watch from those brutes of bargees. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, as no doubt your honour knows.” 

“Very well. Then now you'll give it to me, for saving from you 
what you saved from the bargees. Out with it” 

“Oh, never mind that, sir,” said Milly, thinking of nothing but of 
how to escape from both of them. “I only want to get home”—— 

“Out with it!” said the young man, not attending to her. “I 
thought so—as good a shilling as can be. And now what shall I 
give you? Let me see—you look as if you want washing, and there’s 
the canal handy. But then I might have to help you out again—so 
on the whole I think I’ll give you a kick and let you go.” 

4.‘ Thankye, sir—thankye! I should very much prefer the kick, if 
you please.” 

His choice was made in such humble good faith, and with such 
freedom from the smallest shade of impudence, that the young man 
could not help a burst of good-humoured laughter that seemed to 
break the unwholesome fog as the tinker placed himself in a convenient 
attitude for receiving a kick, so that the donor might have the smallest 
possible amount of trouble. “There, then, be off with you,” said the 
young man, without performing his promise, while the tinker whistled 
to his dog and slouched away. ‘And now,” he said to Milly, “the 
sooner you leave this for the road the better. Are you going far?” 
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i, 


“Only back to Winbury,” said Milly, seized with a shy fit. 
sir, I am so sorry ”"—— 

“That I didn’t kick that fellow? Never mind—somebody else 
will, never fear.” 

“ That you should have had so much trouble—it was so good and 
brave of you” 

“Not a bit. Why the fellow positively asked me to kick him. 
Who is he?” 

Milly was wondering who her rescuer could possibly be. Not 
only was he that unknown creature in Winbury, a stranger, but he 
seemed to have been produced from the fog solely for her protection 
from what she now magnified into probable murder. He saw two 
things in the darkness—that she was dressed like a lady, and was 
trembling all over. “Then I'll see you to Winbury,” he said, “if 
you don’t mind. I’m going there too. You needn’t be afraid of me, 
anyhow. If you live at Winbury of course you know my uncle—the 
Vicar?” 

“ Yes,” said Milly, still more shyly, for to be related to the Vicar 
was in itself a proof that the stranger belonged to another and an un- 
known world. What the other was like in face, neither as yet could 
tell. 

“Then,” said the very substantial phantom who was walking by 
her side, proud of his adventure, slight as it had been, and himself a 
little shy, “as we shall be sure to become acquainted so soon, hadn’t 
we better get the introduction over? My name’s Eliot.” 

“ And mine is Milly Barnes.” 


(To be continued.) 





BACK oO’ WHIDDY. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


dot the upper part of Bantry Bay. As compared 

with Hog Island, Horse Island, and the greater and 

lesser Chapel Islands, it is a Triton among the 
minnows. It is large enough to supply small farms for half a dozen 
people, among the more prominent of its natural products being a 
erop of boys and girls, of ages varying from three to thirteen, who 
scorn the delights of shoes and stockings, and live laborious days 
engaged in the enterprises of chasing each other round the parapets 
of the dismantled fort that crowns the hill, and playing hide-and-seek 
in the empty barrack-rooms. There are two forts on Whiddy, one at 
either end of the island, and looking at them {one calls to mind an 


exquisite verse by an Irish poet who deserves to be better known in 
England. The poem is written on the ruins of Dunboy Castle, down 
at the mouth of the bay yonder— 


a wreck that crowns 
A bright green bank, whose rocky base 
The blue tide circles half-way round, 
As if ’twould clasp in fond embrace. 


‘Tread where we may,” Mr. T. D. Sullivan sings, 


—— on Irish ground, 
From Antrim’s coast to wild Cape Clear, 
From east to west, no view is found 
Without some ruin, rath, or mound 
To tell of times that were ; 
Some lone round tower, yet strong and tall, 
Though swept by many a wasting age; 
Some wayside cross, or abbey wall, 
With marks of man’s unholy rage ; 
Some graven slab or giant stone, 
Notched with old signs and legends dim ; 
Some hallowed nook, with green o’ergrown, 
Or mouldering castle, bare and grim ; 
Initial letters, all and each, 
Of many a wild and curious story— 
Mute tongues that silent ever preach 
Of Ireland’s past, of grief and glory. 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 
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These old forts on Whiddy, initial letters in a more modern hand- 
writing than that the poet had in his mind, speak eloquently of times 
that were exceedingly critical in English history. Nearly eighty years 
have passed since the formid ible but luckless expedition from France, 
commanded by Hoche and piloted by Wolfe Tone, anchored in 
Bantry Bay, with the disinterested mission of delivering Ireland from 
the Saxon yoke. As far as cannon goes the invaders found anchor- 
age safe enough, for as no one had ever dreamed of the integrity of 
the British Empire being impinged at this remote estuary, the approach 
was wholly undefended. But, as happened to earlier and more 
threatening invaders, a great storm suddenly sprang up as the fleet 
neared the Irish coast, and so beat about the French ships that such 
as could sail at all were more immediately concerned to get out of 
the bay. After they were gone the English Government, in a manner 
not altogether unfamiliar in these later days, vigorously set to work 
to barricade Bantry Bay. Forts were thrown up on various head- 

lands up and down the long stretch of water, whilst Whiddy and 

several of its sister islands were seized upon as points evidently de- 

signed at the Creation for the erection of batteries wherefrom hostile 

ships might be blown out of the water. Whiddy, offering a super- 

ficial area exceeded only by that of Bear Island at the mouth of the 

bay, was regularly garrisoned, and to this day one may read over the 

entrance to the low casemated rooms in the barracks the inscription : 

“ro M., 1 N. C. O.,” which signified that here might be lodged ten 

men and one non-commissioned officer of the army of His Gracious 

Majesty George III. 

Men and non-commissioned officers have long ago marched out 
into another world, and grass is growing among the stones of the 
courtyard in which they drilled and waited for the French who never 
came. The fort is now garrisoned by the mother of a large family, 
the father whereof is chiefly occupied in feebly warning off the flying 
and ragged squadron that is perpetually “taking” the fort. I can 
well imagine that—say thirty years ago—when life was yet new to 
him, Patsey must have dashed at the boys and girls of the day with 
real earnestness of purpose and high hope of success. But years of 
daily and hourly defeat have broken his spirit and dimmed his eye, 
and it is in a transparently perfunctory manner that he now chivies 
the invaders from the north or east end of the fort, conscious that 
they will immediately afterwards turn up again at the south or west 
and audaciously shake their ragged locks at him. 

As far as Bantry is concerned this poor melancholy fort, with its 
rusty grate in which the shot was to be made red-hot before being 
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dropped on the deck of the invader’s ship, is very little thought of. 
From the Bantry point of view the chief end of Whiddy clearly was 
to form a natural breakwater for Bantry, and to give smooth anchorage 
to the fishing-boats, the few coasters, and the fewer sea-going ships 
that enter the harbour. Whiddy lies lengthways in the bay, but being 
closer up to the mainland on the Bantry side it there breaks the force 
of the Atlantic. Sailing about between Bantry and Whiddy you may 
find the sea as smooth as a lake, or at worst rippled by the force of 
“a sailing breeze.” ‘The voyager bound for Glengariff would observe 
at the east end of the island an unexpected phenomenon in the 
shape of white crested waves running inward and spreading them- 
selves out on the comparatively calm bosom of the harbour. Steer- 
ing through these he will find himself on a sea which, at the best of 
times, makes lively sailing for small boats, and will know what it is 
to be “ back o’ Whiddy.” 

It is rather a large party which, meeting in Dublin to assist at the 
O’Connell Centenary Festival and halting at Cork to pick up fresh 
recruits, have come down to the remote south-west and daily dare 
the dangers that lurk “‘ back o’ Whiddy.” First and foremost in every- 
thing is an hon. Member who, after a busy Session at Westminster, 
is renewing his youth among his native wilds and waters. The hon. 
Member knows every rock and shoal in the bay, and whilst the 
newspapers on the other side of the Channel are gravely discussing 
the part played by him in the past Session, he, rigged out in a pair 
of truculent sea-boots, a far-reaching mackintosh, and a cap whose 
nondescript cut is the despair of tie family circle, is joyously steering 
the Hirondelle through the spray at the back o’ Whiddy. The 
Ffirondelle is not a very large craft, but she carries her own surgeon— 
two in fact, though one not yet having gone into practice, and his 
enjoyment of the recess is not tempered by remorse. The other 
has run away for a short time from his patients in Dublin in 
quest, as he explains, of ozone and the Gulf Stream. He finds 
his opportunities of research considerably curtailed by the cir- 
cumstance that news of his visit has in some unaccountable 
manner got abroad through the country side, the population of 
which has developed in an alarming manner a sudden access 
of miscellaneous diseases. The arrival in Bantry of “the great 
Dublin doctor” is regarded by the poor people for miles round as a 
direct interposition of Providence, and it appears to be generally felt 
that extraordinary exertions are necessary in order that Bantry may 
show itself worthy of the special mark of favour. Accordingly any 


of the natives who, at any period of their life, have suffered from 
EE2 
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recognised sickness, begin to feel “touches” of it again, whilst such 
as cannot lay claim to having “ been down” in times past now sink 
with a vigour and completeness only compatible with virgin strength. 
The halt, the lame, and the blind have encamped themselves before the 
door of the house where the doctor is staying, whilst the less favoured 
and more robust lay in wait for him in remote parts of the district. 
At the outset the doctor gallantly set himself to work to cope with 
this unexpected demonstration of popular confidence, and gave up 
long morning hours to seeing his enthusiastic but unremunerative 
patients. But at the end of a week the task proved too much, and 
he himself falling ill and perforce discontinuing his /evées, the Square 
resumed its wonted aspect, and the health of the population miracu- 
lously improved. 

There are the two hosts, Uncle William, who owns the /7ronde/le 
and knows how to sail her ; and Uncle John, who makes no secret of 
his indisposition to put his foot on board the best boat ever built, if 
there is anything more than the softest zephyr moving on the face of 
the waters. /fem, there is Uncle George from Cork, brimming 
over with geniality and fun of a certain grave and well-preserved 
order. All these have their wives with them and, in fact, there is only 
one bachelor in the company—“ Lone Gougane Barra,” he has come 
to be called—who has opened the long vacation in Bantry, and in whose 
mind is slowly crystallising the resolution of concluding it in London. 
Gougane Barra is a young man, with a small moustache and a ready 
smile, and, to speak plainly, is the most deliciously indolent youth that 
ever smoked a pipe. Some people are lazy in a determinate manner, 
and make a visible effort to avoid exertion. G. B. is lazy in a per- 
fectly natural way, and has a habit of sinking down, whether in the 
boat or ashore, in an attitude of composed rest that precludes the 
very notion of exertion. He even eschews general conversation as 
being an exercise unduly exhausting for a man out on a holiday. 
But he listens well, smiles cheerily, and smokes from morning till night. 
Sometimes, in rare lulls of conversation, he will suddenly tell an anec- 
dote, the peculiarity of which is that it is apropos of nothing that has 
been said or has happened on the current day. Somebody has said 
or done something, say on Monday, and on Tuesday afternoon, or 
peradventure on Wednesday morning the incident having meanwhile 
matured in G. B.’s mind, it will suggest an anecdote, more or less 
pertinent. He never mentions what it is dpropos of, and no one has 
the heart to disturb him by asking for the clue ; but it is odd to have 
the stories suddenly coming in on the day’s chat like fossils in a stratum 
of familiar sandstone. 
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Last of our company, but least only in stature, are Douglas, Denis, 
and Sis. Sis is in her third summer ; Denis is @/a/ five ; and Douglas 
is comparatively aged, being in his eighth year. Moreover, like 
Ulysses and Mr. Mundella, he “has travelled much,” and is altogether 
in a position to assume airs of superiority over the lesser two. Sis looks 
up to him and accepts his dictum in preference to that of Denis, to 
that young gentleman’s ill-disguised chagrin. Denis so far acknow- 
ledges the force of accidental circumstances of earlier birth and wider 
travels as to yield to Douglas the position which Sis is inclined to 
assign to him. But at the same time he keeps a sharp look out, and is 
swiftly down upon the Elder when he trips—as he did, for example, 
in the matter of the genesis of Uncle John’s horse and car. It was 
Sis who on this occasion opened conversation, wanting to know who 
made Bantry Bay and all the big mountains. 

“God,” answered Douglas promptly. 

“Can God make everything ?” Sis further inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Douglas, who, loftily conscious of a pair of 
twinkling eyes bent upon him from under Denis’s cap, adopts a 
severely laconic style when thus consulted. 

“ Did he make the Square ?” 

* Yes.” 

Here comes a brief pause, while Sis takes in this new fact. 

“‘ Did he make Uncle John’s house?” 

“Ta 

Sis’s blue eyes grow wider and bigger at this accumulated testimony 
of Divine omnipotence. After another and longer pause she asks, 
“ Did he make Uncle John’s horse and car?” 

“Yes.” 

This is Denis’s opportunity, and with sparkling eyes and eager face 
he interposes with the correction— 

“Sure he didn’t. God made the horse, but Con. O’Shay made the 

” 

Even Sis is obliged to admit that Denis is on this occasion right 
and Douglas in error, for there is Mr. Cornelius O’Shea’s workshop 
in the street off the Square, and whatever may be the truth about 
the origin of the horse, it is a familiar household fact that the car 
came direct from Mr. O’Shea’s establishment, and there are even 
persons living who saw it in process of manufacture. This is a 
serious blow to Douglas’s authority, and Denis is jubilant, till a fresh 
question arises as to how the sea was made salt, when the Elder's 
superior knowledge stands him in good stead, and he again resumes 
his natural position of superiority. 
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The gifted writer of “ Black’s Guide to Ireland” crushes Bantry 
in a single sentence. “ As a town,” he writes, “‘ this place deserves 
little notice.” My recollections. of the neighbourhood are so 
pleasant that I wish it were possible to dispute this dictum. But 
unhappily it is not. Bantry is one of the towns which suffered most 
sorely at the time of the famine, and it has never recovered the blow it 
then received. Its public buildings consist chiefly of a Court House 
—where one evening we had an amateur concert, the piano being 
dexterously attached to the magistrate’s seat and the audience 
impartially disposed over the remaining area, excepting the dock, 
which, in addition to unpleasant associations necessarily lingering 
around it, was too jealously enclosed to make it a convenient seat—a 
police barrack, a bank unexpectedly situated round the corner near 
a large water-wheel, a Roman Catholic Chapel, a Dissenting Chapel, 
and an Episcopalian Church. This last carries away the palm of 
structural beauty, with its miniature square tower and bright green 
ivy clinging around the grey walls. ‘The design is of no particular 
order of architecture, but the effect is quaintly pretty, and moreover 
the building boasts a site which the proudest cathedral might envy, 
having before it the long vista of bay, and behind a girdle of green 
hills. ‘The sermons preached inside perhaps lack the originality of 
the architectural design of the church itself, and are not quite so 
bright as the ivy; whilst the singing is rattled through in a curiously 
hurried manner that suggests to the unaccustomed ear the explanation 
that a fire has broken out in the building, and that we had better all be 
prepared to clear out as soon as this hymn or chant is over. But the 
intention alike of the preacher and the choir is good, and Bantry is 
not critical. For the rest, the town is approached from the coach 
highway by a lane flanked on one side by a row of tumble-down 
houses, and consists chiefly of business streets, displaying many more 
shops than the urban population would appear able to support. The 
fact is that Bantry is the market town for a large tract of the 
surrounding country, and once a week wakens up to a state of com- 
mercial liveliness of quite an exhilarating character. From an early 
hour on Saturday mornings the country-people throng in to buy or to 
sell, mostly riding in couples on horseback, the man in front and the 
woman behind. Some come by boat from far off fishing villages 
back o’ Whiddy, and many walk long distances, the women en- 
veloped in the heavy black cloak which they never dispense with from 
January to December, holding that it keeps off the cold in winter 
and forms an impregnable defence against the heats of summer. 

Bantry lays no claim to admiration on the score of picturesque- 
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ness, being content with its characteristic of sober business quality 
and sufficient prosperity. But there is beauty enough in the bay 
outside to cast a glow over far more squalor than offends the eye 
in the little town. 

The sea either back or front of Whiddy formsa shifting panorama 
of endless beauty. It is the Atlantic itself that rolls up the broad deep 
furrow between the mountains, and brings with it its own freshness 
and vigour. I do not believe there is a straight line in the bay from 
Bantry to Bear Island. All the outlines are rounded, from the level 
of the shore to the summit of the mountains that bound the horizon. 
Sailing down back o’ Whiddy in the early morning before the sun and 
the clouds have quite settled their customary struggle for pre-eminence, 
the picture is one which makes us desire to sit or lie quietly in the boat 
and rather think about it than talk of it. It isthe perfection of rest, 
with the cool fresh breeze and white crested waves over which the 
firondele \ightly bounds, and away there to the right the blue and 
purple mountains with patches of green nestling in their slopes where 
the sun is shining on the fields, whilst the crest of the lofty Slievnagoil 
is wreathed in snow-white mist. 

This is one of the occasions when Lone Gougane Barra lazily 
strikes in with one of his apt illustrations of the passing theme, and 
the day being in highest summer dress, he is naturally reminded of 
a tale of winter shipwreck. 

“They were coming down from the north shore, near Castletown, 
Bear Island, two days before last Christinas,” G. B. grunts between 
the puffs of his pipe, and foregoing formal introduction of “ They.” 
“There was a good boat-load of them—men, women, and two lads. 
They live down there on the north coast in a generally comfortless 
style, working terribly hard all day long, and not getting too much 
to eat when they turn in. They mostly fish, not in a quiet, pleasant 
style, with a line overboard which you may look at now or an hour 
hence without putting yourself about; but trawling, which means 
taking your coat off, hauling at ropes, and that sort of thing. Well, 
these people were coming up to Bantry to make their Christmas 
market, meaning to treat themselves to some fearful dissipation in 
the way of beef and pudding. They bowled along to Bantry with a 
fine westerly breeze, made their purchases, loaded their boat, and 
put back for Castletown just before dusk. The westerly breeze was 
still blowing, and was indeed fast increasing to a gale. There was 
nothing for it but to row, and so they set out, men and women 
tugging at the oars. They got on tolerably well as long as they 
kept inside of Whiddy, but when they came to face the sea at the 
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west point things began to look bad. The Gerauns were showing 
their white teeth in an uncommonly spiteful way; and, to make a 
long story short, when they came to turn the point they were drawn 
in by the breakers, and the boat was dashed to pieces on the rock. 
You may well suppose that there was soon an end of them, but 
somehow or other they managed to scramble on the rock out of 
reach of the breakers. Night had come on, and there was not a 
star in the heavens or a gleam on the sea, except just where the 
breakers were flashing at the foot of the rocks. That was light 
enough, however, for a woman to see how to do one of the pluckiest 
things I have heard of for a long time. I told you that there were 
two lads among the party. One was the son of a woman who was 
blest with nine children, and the other was an orphan lad whom 
these poor people at Castletown managed to keep in potatoes and 
porridge. Just as the boat was putting off from Castletown the 
two lads had come down and implored to be taken out to see the 
great town across the bay. They had heard wild and improbable 
stories of its resplendent aspect, its streets full of shops, its great 
Square, its populous locality around the pump, and its dazzling ap- 
pearance when towards dusk all the paraffine lamps were trimmed 
and Bantry was bathed in a flood of light. Of course there was 
a prospect that, it being Christmas time, these gorgeous effects, 
which they had heard with incredulity were of nightly production, 
would perchance be intensified, and they begged so hard to be 
allowed to go that consent was given and room made for them in 
the boat. When the wreck came the son of the woman I am speak- 
ing of scrambled on to the rock with the rest, and was hauled up to 
a safe place. But the little orphan, having none to give him their 
first thoughts, was left struggling in the water, and was being carried 
down by the swish of the breakers when the woman saw him. 

“What was her name ?” said the hon. Member at the tiller. 

“T don’t know ; but if you want to ask the Board of Trade or the 
Humane Society whether they have heard of the case I daresay I 
could get all necessary particulars. Well, when she saw the lad strug- 
gling in the surf, she, without any hesitation, jumped in and seizing 
hold of him brought him to the rock, where she and he were hauled up. 
That was one kind of heroism, but it was not all this poor and nameless 
fisherman’s wife achieved. The wind continued to blow a gale, and 
when the morning broke the sea was so rough that communication 
between the rock and land was impossible, even if the shivering, 
Starving group on the rock could have been seen from land 
under the dark sky and across the mountainous waves. They had 
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nothing to eat, their little stores with the fragment of the wreck 
having been washed out of sight, and when the second night of their 
captivity approached their wretchedness was increased by the setting 
in of a hard frost. Thus, half frozen, nearly starved, and altogether 
wearied with the effort of maintaining their position on the narrow and 
rocky foothold over which the drenching spray momentarily dashed, 
they huddled together and waited for the deliverance which some were 
willing to accept even from the hands of Death. The only one who 
bore up against the deepening horrors of their position was the 
woman who had jumped in to save the orphan lad. She hada 
cheery word for each, never gave up the certainty that a boat would 
be sighted ‘just now,’ and in the meanwhile kept one of the lads 
tightly clasped round her neck to save him from the fatal collapse 
with which he was threatened from cold and hunger. She was as 
pious as she was brave, and led the never-ceasing prayer with which 
the poor people cried aloud for aid from Heaven. It was late on 
the next day when a fishing boat passing down the bay sighted them, 
and having got them all on board brought them back to Bantry, 
where all the doors were open for them, and larders and wardrobes 
freely ransacked to minister to their pressing wants. When they 
had slept and rested a few hours, they were sent down to Castle- 
town, and arrived just in time to interrupt the celebration of their 
own wake, which was being vigorously carried on by a full muster 
of the population.” 

Bantry Bay is charming from any point of view, but with all its 
wealth of beauty it is not difficult to decide upon the precise locality 
of its fairest aspect or its choicest spot. Most people, I fancy, have 
heard of Glengariff, and the marvel of it is that it is, comparatively, 
so little visited. It lies on the high road to the lakes, and forms a 
halting place where tourists stay for a night, get up in the morning, 
look out from the window of Eccles Hotel, say “ How pretty !” eat 
their breakfasts, and go off to Killarney—the Mecca of Saxon 
tourists in Ireland. It is the correct thing to go to Killarney when 
touring in Ireland, and the usual thing to go right through without 
wasting your stock of appreciation by lapsing into admiration at mis- 
cellaneous patches of beauty on the road. Gougane Barra has a 
story about two American ladies with whom he journeyed from Mac- 
croom to Glengariff the other day. He told it us one afternoon when 
we were talking about Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s lucid and convincing 
explanation to his constituents of the reasons for the abandonment of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill. The two ladies had travelled from Paris 
vié London and Holyhead, intent upon the performance of the duty 
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of seeing Killarney. G. B. met them at Maccroom, where, with his 
natural politeness, he engaged a porter to secure good seats on the 
car for them. He sat opposite to them, and enjoyed their society 
with unusual zest, for there was no effort necessary in the way of 
conversation. They were “going to Killarney,” they said in reply to 
a casual observation, and were setting about their task in a resolute, 
unemotional manner that did credit to their self-devotion. As the 
coach went on they gazed about blankly, regarding the scenery as if it 
were a white sheet of paper. Not one word did they utter till the 
narrowest gorge of the Pass of Kamaneigh was reached. Then, one 
turning to the other said— 

“Two cars couldn't pass each other here.” 

= Ter 

That was all, and they went on to “see Killarney.” 

When Mr. Thackeray was here thirty-two years ago he noted the 
special beauty ot Glengariff, whilst not unmindful of that of Kil- 
larney. “ What,” he asks in one of the pages of his ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
“sends picturesque tourists to the Rhine and Saxon Switzerland ? 
Within five miles of the pretty inn of Glengariff there is a country 
of the magnificence of which no pen can give an idea, I would 
like to be a great prince, and bring a train of painters over to make, 
if they could, and according to their several capabilities, a set of 
pictures of the place. Mr. Creswick would find such rivulets and 
waterfalls surrounded by a luxuriance of foliage and verdure, that 
only his pencil can imitate. As for Mr. Cattermole, a red-shanked 
Irishman should carry his sketching books to all sorts of wild noble 
heights and vast rocky valleys, where he might please himself by 
piling crag upon crag, and by introducing, if he had a mind, some 
of the wild figures which peopled this country in old days.” Some 
one quite different from Mr. Thackeray—Lord John Manners, to wit, 
who made the Irish tour six years later than the author of the 
“Sketch Book ”—was also smitten with the beauties of Glengariff. 
It was just towards the close of the troublesome times of ’48 that 
Lord John visited Ireland, and living then, as everybody knows, in 
close companionship with certain famous literary men, he indited 
and published his “Notes of a Tour in Ireland.” “The twenty 
miles from Kenmare to Glengariff,” wrote his lordship in a passage 
which, as a specimen of Young England prose-writing, has an interest 
apart from its connection with Glengariff, “form the grandest road, 
barring the Alpine passes, that I know. An ascent of four English 
miles brings you to a tunnel six hundred feet long, on emerging from 
which the head of Glengariff opens upon you. ‘Thence, at every 
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step you descend, the scenery becomes more and more beautiful, 
every turn of the road revealing some hitherto unseen charm, with 
Bantry Bay and the Atlantic ever bounding the view. The debate- 
able land lying between the bay and the wooded glen is, perhaps, 
even more striking than the glen itself, for here avenues of rock with 
a tesselated pavement of bogmyrtle, long grass, maiden’s-hair, heather, 
gorse, reeds, &c., a winding river below, and glimpses of the blue 
bay beyond, impressed one with an idea of fairyland, while the more 
inland recesses of the glen are pictured in Scott’s ‘ Description of 
the Trosachs.’ Bantry Bay fuily merits all that has been said in its 
praise. A glorious sunset was lighting up that noble arm of the sea 
and its swelling mountains as I crossed its broad surface to the 
desolate collection of houses, which, from its situation and natural 
advantages, ought to rival Brest or Plymouth.” 

Charles Lever, as the reader of “* Davenport Dunn” will remember, 
imagined for Glengariff a future that was to rival the reality of the 
most celebrated and most popular watering place in the world. 
“The Grand Glengariff Villa Allotment and Marine Residence 
Company” was one of Davenport Dunn’s largest projects, and the 
shares were sought for at a high premium. The novelist quotes from 
the London newspapers contemporary with the floating of the scheme 
various paragraphs illustrating the keen interest taken in Glengariff 
by the public. ‘“‘We are happy to learn,” said the A/orning Lost, 
“that the Marquis of Duckington has entrusted the construction of 
his marine villa at Glengariff to the exquisite skill and taste of Sir 
Jeffrey Blocksley, who is at present engaged in preparing Noodleton 
Hall for his Grace the Duke of Bowood at the same charming 
locality.” From the J/orning Herald Mr. Lever quotes a paragraph 
to the effect that “the Earl of Hanaper is said to have paid no less 
than twelve thousand guineas for the small plot of land on which his 
bathing lodge at Glengariff is to stand. It is only right to mention 
that the view from his windows will include the entire bay from the 
Davenport Obelisk to the Dunn Lighthouse—a prospect unequalled, 
we venture to assert, in Europe.” And, lastly, there is the J/vrning 
Chronicle announcing the arrival at Glengariff “on Monday last” of 
a Treasury Lord, accompanied by the Chairman of the Board of 
Works, charged with the furtherance of “the gracious intention of 
Her Majesty to honour this favoured spot by selecting it for a future 
residence.” 

Unhappily, or perchance happily, this magnificent scheme melted 
into thin air with the downfall of Davenport Dunn, and Glengariff 
remains the same sweet, quiet, and yet grand spot it was when Mr. 
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Thackeray beheld it, and when Lord John Manners was dreaming of 
a future destiny for England greater even than that which was com- 
menced to be worked out by the last appointment to the office of 
Postmaster-General. Nestling close down to the water, with moun- 
tains at the rear and on either side, Glengariff possesses every advan- 
tage to be desired by a man in search of a quiet and healthful resting- 
place. It dwells in a climate that makes summer a joy to all and 
winter bearable by the most delicate. ‘The mountains shelter it from 
the ruder winds, whilst the sea, always murmuring at its feet, brings 
in cool salty draughts of air fresh from the Atlantic. For flowers and 
shrubs it is a very garden of Paradise. Here the myrtle flourishes 
like a green bay-tree ; the rare arbutus abounds ; the fuchsia, growing 
wild to a great height, serves as a hedgerow for the lanes ; azaleas and 
even camellias stand out through the winter, and in due season grow 
the date, the pomegranate, the magnolia, and the lyriodendron. As 
for ferns, their abundance is immeasurable, and their beauty in- 
describable. They grow in every crevice of the mossy walls, and 
carpet all the glades in the many woods. A distinguished botanist 
who was here a few weeks ago counted thirty-three varied specimens, 
including many of the choicest. 

“ Did I ever tell you the story about little Tim O’Brien and the 
Bishop of Kilkenny ?” said G. B. one day, when we were packing up 
some of these fern roots, hoping successfully to transplant them to 
Saxon soil. It was two days after the conversation reported above 
between Denis, Douglas, and Sis, and the connection was unusually 
obvious. “The bishop being in Dublin,” G. B. continued, making 
a pillow of a bundle of shawls, “thought he would call on the 
O’Briens, who were old friends of his when he was only a curate. It 
happened that all the family were out except Tim, who ran to the 
door when he heard the bishop’s voice. 

“* Walk in, me lord,’ said Tim, who, I should tell you, is about the 
age of Douglas. 

*«*No, thank you, Tim,’ said the bishop ; ‘ I’ll call some other day 
when they are all at home.’ 

“** Maybe your lordship would like to look over the house,’ says 
Tim, feeling cast upon him the responsibility of doing credit to the 
absent head of the family, and not quite knowing how to begin. 

“* Well, indeed I would, Tim,’ says the bishop, entering into the 
spirit of the joke, and determining to humour the little fellow. 

“So Tim led the way, first into the dining-room, and in due order 
through all the apartments of the house, not excepting the bedrooms, 
pointing out with grave courtesy what appeared to him to be the 
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features most worthy of a visitor’s attention. The bishop followed, 
visibly astonished at all he saw, and finally the journey ended where 
it had begun, in the dining-room. Here Tim was in a difficulty. In 
all his experience he had never known a visitor leave the O’Brien 
mansion without being pressed to take a glass of wine or a tumbler of 
punch. But the decanters were locked up, the keys inaccessible, and 
the only thing in the way of refreshment visible was a plate of apples 
that stood on the sideboard. 

“** Take an apple, me lord,’ said Tim, handing the plate. 

“No; thank you, Tim,’ said the bishop ; ‘ I could not eat one just 
now.’ 

“*Then,’ said Tim, the experience of what appeared to him to be 
the perfection of anxious hospitality flashing upon him, ‘fut a 
couple in your pocket, me lord !” 

“The bishop was grave to the last. He thanked Tim heartily, 
gratefully took the proffered fruit, and with an apple bobbing in each 
of his right reverend skirt-pockets was graciously bowed out of the 
door.” 

Our headquarters are, as already indicated, fixed at Bantry, and 
our nearer acquaintance with Glengariff as a place of residence was 
made under rather disastrous circumstances. We had sailed across 
the Bay on a glorious summer day to picnic at Glengariff on the 
bridge which crosses the turbulent stream of crystal water that tosses 
itself from rock to rock till it reaches the glen and becomes a river. 
The company were an unconscionably long time in dining, and when 
dinner was over and the walk through the wood by Lord Bantry’s 
Lodge made an end of night had commenced to fall. Worse still, 
clouds came hurrying up, and presently descended in small thick rain. 
Worse than all, the wind dropped, and there was not a capfull to push 
the /Hirondelle across the Bay to Bantry. The waggonette and 
“Uncle John’s car,” which had come round by land, would carry 
only the ladies, and for the men there was no alternative but 
to walk the eleven miles or to row across the Bay. Either course 
might have been cheerfully adopted but for the darkness which, grow- 
ing deeper and deeper every moment, finally enveloped land and sea 
in an impenetrable veil. To attempt to feel the way in a rowing 
boat was not only dangerous but was, after consultation, abandoned 
as impracticable, and it was decided to spend the night at “ Eccles’s” 
hotel. The way thither was made with comparative ease; but on 
arriving, it was found that the utmost extent of available accom- 
modation consisted of three beds, clearly not enough for nineteen 
people. This left nothing but the road, and borrowing a stock of 
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candles we started on the way to Bantry. The darkness was thicker 
than I ever saw it, and the rain was falling in a ceaseless cloud of fine 
soft drizzle. But with one man at the head of each horse and 
another holding a candle under sunshades of green silk we made a 
fair and perhaps not altogether an unimposing start. All went well 
for a quarter of an hour, during which time we had advanced a quar- 
ter of a mile. Then the candle of the lamp-bearer to the waggonette 
went out, and in the confusion of the moment consequent upon the 
attempt to light a fresh one at the candle which piloted Uncle John’s 
car that also was extinguished, and the party was left in darkness 
so dense that it was impossible to distinguish one’s neighbour’s 
face or figure even though he were so close that you might touch 
him. 

In this dilemma Uncle John gallantly offered to go back to the 
hotel and procure assistance. He got a favourable start down the 
road, and after vainly trying to strike matches in the rain we sat or 
stood patiently awaiting the issue. Half an hour passed and there 
was no sign of Uncle John. The two doctors then volunteered to 
follow in his wake and were presently heard wildly hallooing. They 
had not got many paces, and were without much difficulty extricated 
from the ditch into which they had incontinently walked. There was 
no more talk of following Uncle John after this, and tears were be- 
ginning to drop in the waggonette when some one, striking the last 
match, succeeded in lighting the spluttering candle. Then it was 
that the genius of the hon. Member triumphantly manifested itself. 
He fortuitously found a newspaper in his pocket, and of this in con- 
junction with the candle he ingeniously contrived to make a Chinese 
lantern. With much difficulty the horses were turned round towards 
Glengariff, and, the honourable Member leading the way with the 
precious but not too effulgent light nervously held in his right hand, 
we slowly struggled down the hill again in the direction of Glengariff. 
At the end of ten minutes’ walk a familiar voice came out of the dark- 
ness ahead. 

“Is that you, Uncle John?” the hon. Member called out. 

“ Yes,” answered the voice. 

“ What do they say at ‘ Eccles’s?” 

“T haven’t got there yet,” said the voice as the owner emerged 
within the circle of the radiance of the Chinese lantern, and disclosed 
the face and figure of Uncle John, pale, perspiring, bedraggled with 
the rain, and bespattered with the mud. It was too true; he had 
been wandering up and down and across the lane for the last half 
hour, unable to go on and vainly endeavouring to get back, and 
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now with grateful heart he fell into the line of the procession behind 
the tallow candle. 

We got to “ Eccles’s ” at last, and met with a reception that could 
not have been warmer had we too been waifs and strays from the 
Gerauns. Beds were generously vacated or mysteriously made up, 
and in the billiard room, in the sitting room, or on comfortable bed- 
steads, the belated travellers slept the sleep of the tired out. The 
morning light showed that we had found shelter in what all agreed 
was the prettiest, the most comfortable, and the best appointed hotel 
within the aggregate of recollection. Such cosy, clean bedrooms 
looking out on the bay, with its clusters of islands, its belts of wood, 
and its vistas of purple mountains. Such a bright dining room with 
sideboards loaded with plate and table decked with flowers and 
ferns. Such ready attendance, such a cheery dinner, and over all 
such a welcome air of home life. We stayed all day at “ Eccles’s,” 
voted it worthy of the place in which it is pitched, and sailed home 
at night with a starless, moonless sky overhead, but with a brisk 
breeze filling out the sails, and all the sea back o’ Whiddy aglow with 
a phosphorescent light that gleamed far and near as the waves broke, 
and spread out like a flash of torchlight in the trail of the moving 
rudder. 





AUTUMN. 
BY THE HON. RODEN NOEL, 


AUTHOR OF “LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA,” “THE RED FLAG AND 
OTHER POEMS,” &c. 





I.—ALONE. 


EAVES from lofty elms on high 
In pale air swim shadowy ; 
Fall, 
<°~y/ Till, level with a weathered wall, 
Glow their autumn colours all ; 
Faintly rustle, touching earth ; 
Where, in mimicry of mirth, 
With a crisper rustle dance, 
When the viewless winds advance, 
Driven leaves, decayed and brown, 
Eddying as they are blown. 
Dear illusions perish so, 


Summer nurselings, ere the snow ; 
Loosen from a fading youth, 
Leave us barren to the truth. 
Nay, they blossom forth again! 
Spring from winter, joy from pain, 
Again ! 


How yon leaflet floats, returning 
To the tree where leaves are burning ! 
Or is it a small dark bird 
Nestling in the boughs unheard ? 
Lo! a latticed height of planes, 
Green athwart blue skyey lanes, 
Laving continents of cloud, 
Violet vapour thunder-browed : 
Yellowing foliage is fair, 
Gold-green as an evening air, 
Thronged upon a deep dove-grey ; 
Higher up the halls of day, 
Light-uncoloured boughs consume, 
Wind-waved in a fiery tomb, 
In a gash of brazen fire, 
Early sunset’s ruddy pyre. 





Autumn. 


II.—LOVERS ON THE RIVER. 


Floating on a slender river, 

A pale violet flame, 

Windless air, 1 violet flame, 

Clear reflections only quiver, 
Flickering with margin blurred ! 
Whisper, bird ! 

A word! 

Through a mossy arch impearled, 
Rounded in the water-world, 
Love ! behold a little boat, 

With a white sail, stilly float 

Far off, even 

In Heaven : 

[For the river-reach appears 

To mount a violet air :] 

A spirit’s wings in violet air, 

Free from human woes and fears, 
In our dreams 

It seems ! 

While yon kine upon the marge, 
On the meadowy marge, 
Greenly-glowing pasture large, 
Send their gleam of coloured shadow 
Beyond a green bank from the meadow, 
Where rushes are 

Afar! 

Perished all sweet summer posies ; 
Yet a radiant air 

Lavishes more fair 

Roseflush from windwoven roses, 
Rich and rare. 

Now we float in orchard closes, 
Darkly, magically green, 

Ne’er an apple seen : 

Till the water winds between 
3eechen hills, 

And rills, 

Whose rich furnace, chestnut-gold, 
Dowers the wave with wealth untold ; 
Fiakes of burning gold 
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Lying on the vivid grass, 
Gorgeous, while we softly pass. 
Lo! slim aspens yellow-pale, 
Inlaying far mist while we sail : 
Whisper, bird ! 

A word ! 

Whisper, murmur, never move 
From thy pillow, love! 

From my bosom, tender dove ! 
Lying quiet, hand in hand, 

We will dream we need not land 
Upon the shore, 

Where evermore 

Love, a rainbow, dear illusion, 
Melts into the world’s confusion ! 
We will dream no chance may sever 
Two fond hearts upon the river 
Of their own felicity ! 

We will dream Love need not die ; 
Only fly, 

In the even, 

To Heaven! 


III.—IN THE GLENS. 


Upon the huge rock-rooted elm we stood, 

That hangs and murmurs o’er a shadowy deep, 
Where a dim glen lies silently in sleep. 

There one tall ash, crowned queen of all the wood, 
Rises above a labyrinthine brood, 

Verdurous underglooms, adown the steep 
Riverward falling: nightdews well and weep 

In their rich bowers of odorous solitude. 
Boulders block leafy cataracts, that brave 

With rebel surge the crag’s commanding wall. 
Beeches burn brilliant against a grave 
Mist-sombred russet foliage, that all 

Seems, like a surf, to mount the steep, nor fall ; 
Climbs the high cliffs, a never-refluent wave. 


We swung beneath the rugged antlered form ; 
Clambering, plunged into a green profound, 
Ash-pale rent vapours gathering around 
Those vast elm-arms upwrithen to the storm ; 
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Till we beheld a cliff’s grey bulk enorm, 

Crimson beyond the woodland where we wound, 

Whose boughs half veiled the grandeur sunset-warm ; 
High cliff that doth the tidal Avon bound. 

Here, where steep rocks are riven abrupt and gory, 
Where leans, weird Thyrsus, a thin branchless tree, 
Ivied, discrowned, athwart their promontory, 

Midmost all rank and fleshy growths that be, 
Nightshade, worn tumbled stones, and trunks mist-hoary, 
Satyrs and fauns may hold strange revelry ! 


Then we emerged upon a slumbering tide, 

Where sounding fire-ships to the populous port 
Draw vessels laden ; there white birds resort, 
Whom light discovers, or hill-shadows hide, 
While slowly in aérial maze they glide. 

Gorgeous Autumn holds her stately court, 

A solemn queen, like Tragedy ; gold wrought, 
Her train fills all the glens: she is Death’s bride ; 
For soon she shall be robed in a white shroud. 
But we, fond friends, we dared to breathe aloud 
Vows of a love undying ; though a cloud 
Gathered, passed over, melted in the blue ; 
Though withering worlds, like leaves, around us flew; 
And all the abysses yawned upon us two. 


All awful Forces of the Universe, 

Within, beneath, around us, and above, 

Dark armoured Phantoms frowned upon our love, 
Breathing cold scorn thereover, for a curse. 
Behold ! how blind wild hurricanes disperse 

A foam flake, inland blown from a sea-cove ; 

So man’s fair hopes inviolable prove. 

Cling, hearts, a moment ere the gulfs immerse ! 
For Self, and Sin, with all that sundereth, 

Mad Chance and Change, faint Absence, and dim Death, 
A ghostly army, leagued against love’s breath, 
Have sworn to annihilate : life’s shadows close : 
But Love, whose blossom fleeteth as it blows, 
Rests in the heart of a Divine repose. 





MODERN JUDAISM. 
BY AN ENGLISH JEW. 


SSIMILATION is beginning to tell upon us at last. 
What centuries of wandering among alien races, what 
ages of bitter and implacable persecution have failed 
to effect, is getting itself accomplished in the first few 
years of peace and tolerance. 

We are sometimes referred to as if we had no right to the titie 
of Englishmen. But a Jew born in Germany, is a German; a 
Jew born in France, is a Frenchman ; and a Jew born in England, is 
an Englishman. And in times when it shall be necessary for Britons 
to demonstrate their patriotism, it will be found that a Jew is an 
Englishman first, and an Israelite afterwards. 

Yet in social circles the old barriers are not wholly removed ; and 
this is owing quite as much to the conservatism of the Israelites as 
to any religious scruples or unfriendly spirit on the part of Christians. 

The Jew is a singular admixture of conservatism and reform ; 
and the one element is in a state of perpetual warfare with the 
other. The ancestral and traditional peculiarities and sacred associa- 
tions with which the precepts of his creed are invested prompt 
him to adhere to them with the tenacity and firmness exhibited 
by those who preceded him ; but on the other hand, his love of self, 
his vanity, his taste for the refined and his ambition draw him into 
the vortex of reform; and so he adopts a mode of religion most 
convenient to himself, and is anxious to be known as a Jew—to his 
co-religionists only. 

It is a popular fallacy that Judaism has been alike and stable 
throughout all ages. The Judaism of the present day is as unlike 
the Jewish religion of the Mosaic period as is the Christianity of 
to-day unlike that of the time of Augustus. The Mosaic institutions, 
indeed, form but the groundwork of Judaism and the essence of the 
Jewish creed. They do not wholly constitute the laws and obser- 
vances by which Israelites are guided. Judaism is hemmed in by 
hundreds of precepts framed in a post-biblical era, and many of 
them are the works of the rabbis of the middle ages. While Moses 
legislated for the whole of futurity, the rabbis framed institutions 
to meet temporary exigencies. They founded the Jewish ritual, and 
imported into it vindictive expressions directed against those who 
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had oppressed their people. They established thousands of obser- 
vances which every Jew was expected to maintain rigorously and 
regularly. 

Those who have slightly and superficially dipped into the study of 
Jewish affairs have wondered at the great length of Jewish prayers, 
the intolerance which pervades them, and the superfluous imagery 
with which many of them are invested. Indeed, an institution has 
been projected in London by influential and talented Israelites, 
having for its object the modification of their ritual, which they 
declare possesses ‘characteristics not in accordance with the 
civilisation of the age. Those who accredit the Jew with stolid 
conservatism, and deem his religious opinions steeled against the 
influence of time, make a great mistake. I have no hesitation in 
saying that any reform introduced by the recognised ecclesiastical 
authorities would be received with acclamation. Ido not mean that 
there exists an inclination to submit to wholesale and extravagant 
innovations on their observances, or to any lopping off of the 
branches of the traditional tree which would seriously affect the 
root of their belief; but were moderate reforms suggested with the 
connivance and authority of the Chief Rabbi and his coadjutors 
there would be but few Jews in this country who would say Nay to 
his proclamation. 

And this is not a matter of great surprise when it is considered 
that the Jews owe the greater part of their prayers and rites and 
ceremonies to men who were not competent to legislate for futurity, 
but merely for the exigencies of the times in which they flourished. 

The Jews of Poland and Russia, it may be observed, who com- 
prise two-thirds of the whole Hebrew nation, look upon a co- 
religionist who does not respect all the prayers, rites, and cere- 
monies, as no Jew at all, and indeed vote him an apostate. The 
Polish Jew in his native land is the best example of an orthodox 
Israclite. He is bigoted and intolerant. His mind is closed 
against progress and common sense. He will fast twice or thrice 
every week; he will walk about in fringes and phylacteries ; and 
conversation which does not smack of the Talmud he deems 
irreverent. He is an ascetic and an enthusiast. Presently he 
migrates to England—and lo! the fanatical Jew undergoes a speedy 
alteration : the fringes are discarded and the phylacteries put aside ; 
the ledger takes the place of the Talmud, and he settles down, in 
most cases, into a respectable member of society, indifferent to his 
religion, though without a Aenchant for any other. 

The phenomenon is easily explained. The Jewish observances 
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are mostly the work of rabbis who lived in days when the 
Israelites groaned under a burden of abject oppression. There was 
no mercy then for the Hebrews. In the public streets they were 
maltreated, and it was dangerous to venture outside the wretched 
ghettos in which they dragged out their miserable lives. Shut out 
from all intercourse with Christian society, they assembled in the 
synagogues day after day, invoked vengeance and retribution on 
their enemies, supplicated for redemption from their miseries, and 
thanked their Maker for any little escape from persecution. In this 
way a mass of prayers were accumulated which became by-and-by 
recognised and established forms; and from father to son, from 
generation to generation, this form of service has been handed 
down, with all its practices and prescriptions, and is held sacred 
even to the present time among those communities which have 
lived isolated lives and have not fallen under modern influences. 
Among such as these there has been no abatement of the old 
rigour, and any interference with the ancient observances and practices 
has been regarded as little less than sacrilege. But when a member 
of one of these benighted communities mingles with English, 
Austrian, French, or German co-religionists his ardour diminishes, 
his mind becomes opened, and many Polish Jews are now more 
advanced in their ideas than their liberal brethren in this country. 

That modern Jews look upon their creed as in some degree 
elastic, is shown in. various ways which, though slight when taken 
individually, form a by no means insignificant whole. The fact that 
a Reformed Jews’ congregation flourishes in London proves that 
the members, who number about six or seven hundred, have found 
the Judaism of the rabbis an institution admitting of improvement. 
The Reformers almost totally disregard rabbinical prescriptions, and 
base their religious observances on the five books of Moses only. 
Most of them are extremely liberal in their views, and very strict 
Jews are to be found amongst them. The Reform congregation has 
two or three branch synagogues in England, and hundreds following 
its ritual in all parts of Germany and America. 

The Jews are proud of Moses, and of Abraham ; but they are not 
anxious to continue to bear the names of the patriarch or the law- 
giver. According to their dietary laws they can only partake of food 
prepared according to certain immoveable rites, but their journals do 
not hesitate to chronicle the incident when an Israelite dines with the 
Prince of Wales or the Lord Mayor. That Judaism as practised by 
the orthodox is too restrictive for the present age is allowed by the 
most learned rabbis, who urge that their religion is adapted to 
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mould itself to existing circumstances. That some alteration will 
have to be made by those who hold in their hands the destinies of 
Judaism is very evident. Christians—good Christians—Jews will 
never become ; but unless a mighty effort is exerted to effect some 
salutary—yet not too subversive—reform, the rising generation will 
come to look with sympathising eyes on what is popularly known as 
materialism, or lapse into a state which may justify the application 
to them of the term “ nothingarians.” 

A brief glance at the ordinary mode of life of the English Jews 
of to-day will indicate to some extent the changes that have come 
over the practice of their religion. Undoubtedly there are many 
who maintain with unflagging ardour the Mosaic principles and the 
rabbinical laws ; but amongst us these are regarded in this country 
rather as bigots than as models for imitation. Around us are 
numerous synagogues raised and maintained by Hebrew wealth. On 
the Sabbath they are filled with worshippers who take much pride in 
the structures they have raised. But though work of every kind is 
forbidden on the Jewish Sabbath, great numbers of those who 
attend the synagogue keep open their places of business during the 
day. Conspicuous members of the Anglo-Jewish community, who 
are sometimes cited as specimens of what a good Israelite should be, 
are frequently among the most lax in spiritual observances. Their 
offices are open on Saturday ; they may be seen driving in the park 
(riding being forbidden) ; they are found shopping in the City, or 
dining at restaurants where the food is not prepared in accordance 
with the dietary laws. Half a dozen decades ago a Jew who ate of 
an animal which had not been slaughtered in Jewish fashion would 
have been regarded as an utter heathen ; now he thinks nothing of 
joining a friend at dinner at a fashionable hotel. In trains, in 
steamboats, in carriages, in all places of popular resort, are Jews to 
be met on the Sabbath Day, smoking, eating, drinking, and enjoying 
themselves in the freest and most unrestricted manner. Yet, in the 
face of all this, it is frequently contended that the Jew of to-day 
continues to hold sacred the precepts of his forefathers. 

It must be remembered that while Christianity is essentially dog- 
matic, Judaism is peculiarly ceremonial; and when the Israclite 
disregards its ceremonies the question arises whether he does not 
cease to be a Jew. To this question I answer No; but I contend 
that the religious duties of the modern Jew require to be defined 
afresh. As the matter stands it is hard to say to what he must conform 
in order to retain his title to be regarded as a member of the ancient 
communion. I do not hesitate to declare that in thousands of Jewish 
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families modern Judaism begins with circumcision and ends there. 
What is needed is the careful and judicious elimination of all such 
non-essential elements as would prevent the scrupulous Jew from 
performing his part in that modern social life to which he belongs. 
‘To do this he must discard many things once held sacred and remove 
what was heretofore deemed irremovable. 

Look for a moment at the relations of wealthy Jewish families to 
higher English education. The universities are open to the sons of 
the Israelite, and being of an imitative nature he must needs send 
them to Oxford or Cambridge. There young Jews imbibe the 
thoughts and assume the manners of those around them. They 
never lean towards Christianity, but they pay no heed to those signs 
which render their religion distinct from any other. The rabbis 
insist on regular prayers, matutinal, afternoon and evening. These 
are long, and, indeed, characterised by much that is superfluous. 
The Jewish University man seldom looks into his prayer-book. His 
food is the food of his Christian fellows and his ways are their ways. 
When he at length departs for home he is a Jew by birth only, and 
it is found that the influences of school or college are never capable 
of being removed. 

Yet withal there is apparently a universal desire on the part of 
this people to maintain the ancient faith, so far as it can be done 
without detriment to their material welfare and their conformity to 
the mode of secular life of the people among whom they live. It is 
impossible to deny the inconsistency of the position. The great 
fact, which is not, perhaps, patent to all the world, is that while in 
mixing with the general community the Jews avoid any declaration 
of their religious faith, they are always anxious to display their 
religious earnestness when they are among their own people. 

On the Continent, in Germany and France more particularly, the 
Jews pay no especial regard to the principles of their religion, as far 
as the ceremonial portion is concerned, nor do they trouble them- 
selves to act in a manner which shall lead Christians to believe that 
they are aught but Israelites. Germany indeed is the hotbed of 
Judaic reform, and the synagogue, from a liturgical point of view, is 
hardly to be distinguished from the church. In orthodox Jewish 
houses of worship the services are of solemn and almost morose 
character: the women are seated in a gallery by themselves, there is 
no organ nor any kind of musical accompaniment to the singing of 
the choir, and the major portion of the prayers is recited by the 
minister in a dull and inharmonious strain. ‘The Reform Jews of 
Germany have introduced numerous innovations into the synagogal 
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services, and in many of their temples men and women are seated 
together in pews, an organ inspires the feelings of the worshippers, 
and the services, instead of occupying six or seven hours as they 
frequently do in orthodox synagogues, take up an hour or two hours 
at the utmost. In Berlin, indeed, it is stated that but very few 
Jews close their banks, shops, and warehouses on Saturday, and 
the synagogues are comparatively deserted. ‘They disregard nearly 
all the practices which distinguish Judaism from Christianity, and 
it is notorious that German Hebrews are the most indifferent re- 
ligionists in the world. They are little more than Deists, and were it 
not for the exertions of the rabbis there is no doubt that the reform 
already instituted would be carried to an extreme point. 

Turning from Germany to Roumania a vast contrast presents itself. 
Here the very exclusiveness of the Israelites, their rigid adherence to 
ultra-orthodoxy, and the difficulty of reconciling them to the civilisa- 
tion of the day, have stood in the way of their political emancipation. 
In many parts of Roumania Jews may be seen walking through the 
streets attired in long coats bordered with fringes, their hair uncut, 
their faces unwashed, their beards overgrown and grizzly, and speak- 
ing in an incomprehensible jargon. They take no measures to conform 
to the habits and language of their Christian fellow-countrymen, 
and it is no great wonder that they are still persecuted, and are 
the victims of oppressive and exceptional legislation. The eagerness 
which Israelites have displayed in other countries to adapt themselves 
to the customs of the people around them has served to raise them 
to the enviable position they now occupy, and their Roumanian co- 
religionists will experience no material modification of their hard lot 
till they overcome existing prejudices and bend to the rule of educa- 
tion. While the Roumanian Legislative Assembly should do all in its 
power to improve the condition of the general population, every effort 
should be made by the people themselves to become worthy of the 
consideration of their rulers. The Jews of Roumania are deprived of 
all electoral privileges, theyare not allowed to purchase landed property, 
they are compelled to serve in the army but are denied any sort of 
promotion, and several trades and professions are barred against 
them. This is hard enough, but they must recognise the fact that 
before the Legislature will accept them as Roumans they must 
discard the objectionable features which have made them a distinct 
community, dress as others dress, speak as others speak, in fact— 
while not conceding any vital religious principle—act as all other 
Roumans. Then will their emancipation be sure and speedy. 

The conversion of the Jews to Christianity will never be effected, 
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and I am astonished that educated and practical Englishmen 
should condescend to lend themselves to so chimerical an under- 
taking. ‘True, the various societies established for propagating 
Christianity amongst the Jews have gained a few converts, but these, 
it has been proved, have in many cases eventually returned to the 
bosom of their former faith. Jewish renegades are without exception 
wretched half-starved Poles wio are attracted by golden promises to 
abandon their creed. The missionaries take a poor Polish Israelite 
in hand, feed him, clothe him, teach him the English language and a 
lucrative trade, start him in business, and then insist upon his con- 
version, and the writer of these lines defies any of the societies to 
produce a single genuine convert. I do not deem it desirable to 
enter into a detailed description of the modus operandi resorted to 
by missionaries, my object being rather to assert that never—and 
this is a bold statement—have the missionaries manufactured a real 
consistent Christian out of the worst and least conforming son of 
Israel. It has been computed that before a Jew can be said to have 
thoroughly completed the education necessary for his conversion 
above two thousand pounds must be expended, and this while 
thousands of Christians starve in the streets, and breathe their last 
in fever-stricken houses. Would it not be far more in accord with 
the enlightenment of this age to leave off attempting the subversion 
of a religion the professors of which have not, and never can have, 
the slightest sympathy with Christianity? The thousands of pounds 
annually devoted to this object could be much more profitably 
expended. The Jews are sober, industrious, and law-abiding ; the 
conversionists should leave them alone, and if they feel inspired by 
a benevolent wish to benefit humanity, let them set out to reclaim 
drunkards and wife-beaters, whereof they will find no examples among 
the Israelites. It is to be hoped that Christians who contribute 
to the maintenance of institutions having for their aim the conversion 
of the Jewish nation will not be long before they become sensible of 
the wanton waste of money to which they lend themselves. 

The writer—who has no hesitation in stating that he is a member 
of the house of Israel—has had not the slightest thought of casting 





ridicule on the Jewish community. Too long have mistaken notions 
gained currency, and he has thought it his duty to give the general 
public an idea of the state, spiritual and social, in which the Jews of 
the present day exist. Whether he has succeeded or not he leaves 
to his discriminating readers to decide for themselves. ‘That the 
Jews are a great and thriving nation cannot be denied, but that their 
occupancy of their present position will remain without a material 
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modification of the ceremonial part of their religion is a matter of 
great doubt, and a question of this nature can be solved by time 
only. Very sure am I that the Jewish mind will not remain where it 
is; and in the course of years the ecclesiastical authorities will be 
compelled to sanction some reform, in order to prevent a split in the 
camp. The philosophy of the moderns is not lost upon the rising 
generation of Jews, many of whom are now bound together by racial 
ties; but when time shall effect the loosening of these ties—and the 
progress of education must inevitably affect the racial feeling—it will 
be found necessary to institute a reformation in Judaic practices for 
the sake of concord. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART IIL. 






1D N a lecture upon Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest” Coleridge kept his 
“if audience ina roarof laughter by drawingaludicrous comparison 
«y between the monster Caliban and a modern Radical. It was 
< infinitely droll and clever; but like a true sophist, there was 
one point of the argument which he failed to illustrate—and, indeed, 
never alluded to—viz.: that Caliban, the Radical, was inheritor of the 
soil by birth-right ; and Prospero, the aristocrat, was the aggressor 
and self-constituted legislator. The tables thus easily turned upon 
Mr. Coleridge, would have involved him in an edifying dilemma. 
The fact is, that Coleridge had been a Jacobin, and was one of the 
marked men in the early period of the French Revolution. It was 





at this period of his life that he served as a private in a regiment, and 
used to preach Liberalism to his brethren ; and I believe he quickly 
had his discharge. He had also been a professor of Unitarianism, 
and delivered sermons. He once asked Charles Lamb if he had 
ever heard him preach ; who replied that he “ never heard him do 
anything else.” All these opinions he afterwards ostensibly abjured ; 
and doubtless he had good reason for making manifest his conversion 
from what he conceived to have been error. Like the chameleon, 
he would frequently adopt and reflect the hue of his converser’s pre- 
judices, where neither opinions (religious or political) were positively 
offensive to him ; and thus, from a tranquillity—perhaps I might say, 
an indolence—of disposition, he would fashion his discourse and 
frame his arguments, for the time being, to suit the known predilec- 
tions of his companion. It is therefore idle to represent him as a 
partisan at all; unless it be for kindness and freedom of thought ; 
and I know no other party-principle worth a button. 

The upper part of Coleridge’s face was excessively fine. His eyes 
were large, light grey, prominent, and of liquid brilliancy, which 


some eyes of fine character may be observed to possess, as though 
the orb itself retreated to the innermost recesses of the brain. The 
lower part of his face was somewhat dragged, indicating the presence 
of habitual pain ; but his forehead was prodigious, and like a smooth 
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slab of alabaster. A grander head than his has not been seen in the 
grove at Highgate since his neighbour Lord Bacon lived there. 
From his physical conformation Coleridge ought to have attained 
an extreme old age, and he probably would have done so but for 
the fatal habit he had encouraged of resorting to the stimulus of 
opium. Not many months before his death, when alluding to his 
general health, he told me that he never in his life knew the sensation 
of head-ache ; adding in his own peculiarly vivid manner of illustra- 
tion, that he had no more internal consciousness of possessing a 
head, than he had of having an eye. 

My married sister having gone to reside with her husband and 
their young family in the West of England, my mother and my un- 
married sister went to live near them ; while I returned to London 
and to delightful friendships already formed there. In renewing my 
old pleasant relations with men previously named I had the good 
fortune to come into contact with others of literary reputation and 
social attraction. Jefferson Hogg, author of “ A Hundred and Nine 
Days on the Continent,” with his dry humour, caustic sarcasm, and 
peculiar views of men and things, I met at Lamb’s house ; who, one 
night when Jefferson Hogg sat opposite to him, fastened his eyes on 
his throat and suddenly asked; “ Did you put on your own cravat 
this morning?” And receiving an answer in the affirmative, rejoined: 
— Ay, I thought it was a hogstye/” There I also met Henry 
Crabbe Robinson ; that agreeable diarist and universal keeper-up of 
acquaintance. I suppose never man had a larger circle of friends 
whom he constantly visited and constantly received than he had ; or 
one who was more generally welcome asa diner-out, and better liked 
as a giver of snug dinners, than himself. Now too, I saw Bryan Waller 
Procter, whom I had known and admired in his poetry, in his “ Dra- 
matic Scenes,” and “Sicilian Story,” published under his pen-name of 
Barry Cornwall,” and subsequently knew in his poetically beautiful 
tragedy of “ Mirandola” and his collection of lovely “Songs.” He had 
a modest—nay, shy—manner in company ; heightened by a singular 
nervous affection, a kind of sudden twitch or contraction, that spas- 
modically flitted athwart his face as he conversed upon any lofty 
theme, or argued on some high-thoughted topic. I again also occa- 
sionally met Godwin. His bald head, singularly wanting in the organ 
of veneration (for the spot where phrenologists state that ‘‘ bump” 
to be, was on Godwin’s head an indentation instead of a protube- 
rance), betokened of itself a remarkable man and _ individual 
thinker ; and his laugh—with its abrupt, short, monosound—more 
like a sharp gasp or snort than a laugh—seemed alone sufficient to 
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proclaim the cynical, satirical, hard-judging, deep-sighted, yet 
strongly-feeling and strangely-imaginative author of “ Political Justice,” 
“Caleb Williams,” ‘St. Leon,” and “ Fleetwood.” His snarling 
tone of voice exacerbated the effect of his sneering speeches and 
cutting retorts. On one occasion, meeting Leigh Hunt, who com- 
plained of the shortness of his sight and generally wore attached to 
a black ribbon a small single eye-glass to aid him in descrying 
objects, Godwin answered his complaints by saying sharply :—‘‘ You 
should wear spectacles.” Leigh Hunt playfully admitted that he 
hardly liked yet to take to so old-gentlemanly-looking and disfiguring 
an apparatus; when Godwin retorted, with his snapping laugh: 
‘Ha! Whata coxcomb you must be!” 

The Novellos, after leaving Oxford Street, and residing for a few 
years at 8, Percy Street, had taken a large old-fashioned house and 
garden on Shacklewell Green; and it was here that they made 
welcome Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams on their return from Italy, 
two young and beautiful widows, wooing them by gentle degrees 
into peacefuller and hopefuller mood of mind after their storm of 
bereavement abroad. By quiet meetings for home-music ; by calmly 
cheerful and gradually sprightlier converse; by affectionate fami- 
liarity and reception into their own family circle of children aad 
friends, Vincent and Mary Sabilla Novello sought to draw these 
two fair women into reconcilement with life and its still surviving 
blessings. Very, very fair, both ladies were: Mary Wolstonecraft 
Godwin Shelley, with her well-shaped golden-haired head almost 
always a little bent and drooping; her marble-white shoulders and 
arms statuesquely visible in the perfectly plain black velvet dress, 
which the customs of that time allowed to be cut low, and which her 
own taste adopted (for neither she nor her sister-in-sorrow ever wore 
the conventional “widow's weeds” and “widow’s cap”) ; her thought- 
ful, earnest eyes ; her short upper lip and intellectually curved mouth, 
with a certain close-compressed and decisive expression while she 
listened, and a relaxation into fuller redness and mobility when 
speaking ; her exquisitely-formed, white, dimpled, small hands, with 
rosy palms, and plumply commencing fingers, that tapered into tips 
as slender and delicate as those in a Vandyk portrait—all remain 
palpably present to memory. Another peculiarity in Mrs. Shelley’s 
hand was its singular flexibility, which permitted her bending the 
fingers back so as almost to approach the portion of her arm above 
her wrist. She once did this smilingly and repeatedly, to amuse the 
girl who was noting its whiteness and pliancy, and who now, as an 
old woman, records its remarkable beauty. Very sweet and very 
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encouraging was Mary Shelley to her young namesake, Mary 
Victoria, making her proud and happy by giving her a presentation 
copy of her wonderful book “ Frankenstein” (still in treasured pre 
servation, with its autograph gift-words), and pleasing her girlish 
fancy by the gift of a string of cut-coral graduated beads from Italy. 
On such pleasant terms of kindly intimacy was Mrs. Shelley at this 
period with the Novellos that she and Mrs. Novello interchanged 
with one another their sweet familiar name of “ Mary”; and she 
gave the Italianised form of his name to Mr. Novello, calling him 
“Vincenzo” in her most caressing tones, when she wished to win 
him into indulging her with some of her especially favourite strains 
of music. Even his brother, Mr. Francis Novello, she would address 
as “ lrancesco,” as loving to speak the soft Italian syllables. Her 
mode of uttering the word “ Lerici” dwells upon our memory with 
peculiarly subdued and lingering intonation, associated as it was 
with all that was most mournful in connection with that picturesque 
spot where she learned she had lost her beloved “Shelley” for ever 
from this fair earth. She was never tired of asking “ Francesco” to 
sing, in his rich mellow bass voice, Mozart’s “Qui sdegno,” “ Pos- 
senti Numi,” “‘ Mentre ti lascio,” “Tuba mirum,” “La Vendetta,” 
“Non piu andrai,” or “ Madamina” ; so fond was she of his singing 
her favourite composer. Greatly she grew to enjoy the ‘concerted 
pieces” from “ Cosi fan tutte,” that used to be got up ‘round the 
piano.” Henry Robertson’s dramatic spirit and vivacity and his 
capacity and readiness in taking avything, tenor or counter-tenor— 
nay, soprano if need were—that might chance to be most required, 
more than made up for the smallness of his voice. His fame for sing- 
ing Fernando’s part in the opening trio, “ La mia Dorabella,” with 
the true chivalrous zest and fire of his phrase, “fwore la spada!’ 
accompanied by appropriate action, lasted through a long course of 
years. Henry Robertson was one of the very best amateur singers 
conceivable: indefatigable, yet never anxious to sing if better tenors 
than himself chanced to be present; an almost faultless ‘‘reader at 
sight,” always in tune, invariably in good temper, and never failingly 
“in the humour for music,” qualities that will at once be appreciated 
by those who know what the majority of amateur singers generally 
are. Edward Holmes was among the enthusiastic party of enjoyers 
so often assembling at Shacklewell in those days. His rapturous 
love of music, his promptly kindled admiration of feminine beauty, 
caused him to be ina perpetual ecstasy with the Mozart evenings 
and the charming young-lady widows. He used to be unmercifully 
rallied about his enamoured fantasies with regard to both; and he 
took to rallying his old school-mate, “ Charles Clarke,” in sheer self- 
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defence, on the same score. But the latter was comparatively heart- 
whole, while “ Ned Holmes” was riddled through and through by 
“the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft.” Charles Clarke admired, Ned 
Holmes adored; Charles Clarke fluttered like a moth round the 
brilliant attractions, while Ned Holmes plunged madly into the 
scorching flames and recked not possible destruction. We used 
often and through a long train of years to laugh at Edward Holmes 
for his susceptible heart, lost a dozen times in a dozen months to 
some fair “Cynthia of the minute,” some prima-donna who sang 
entrancingly, some sparkler who laughed bewitchingly, or some 
tragedy-beauty who wept with truth and passion. He confided 
these ephemeral captivations with amusing candour to the first 
hearer among his favourite associates, often choosing for his con- 
fidante the eldest daughter of his friend and master-in-music, 
Vincent Novello, when he shared his opera ticket or his playhouse 
order with her (in turn with one of her brothers or sisters) by her 
parents’ leave. 

By the time I (C.C.C.) renewed my visits to her father and 
mother’s house, when Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams were first 
welcomed there, this “eldest daughter” was growing into young 
girlhood and I (M. C. C.) had changed from the “little girl ” allowed 
to “sit up to supper as a great treat”—when Leigh Hunt, “the 
Lambs,” and other distinguished friends met at 240, Oxford Street, 
in the times of the Parmesan there, or of the “ ripe Stilton” at the 
Vale of Health, or of the “old crumbly Cheshire” at the Lambs’ 
lodgings—into a damsel approaching towards the age of “sweet 
sixteen,” privileged to consider herself one of the grown-up people. 
Whereas formerly I had been “one of the children,” I now spoke 
of my younger brothers and sisters as “ the children” ; and whereas 
at the Vale of Health I used to join the Hunt children in their 
games of play on the Heath, I now knew of the family being in 
Italy and was permitted to hear the charming letters received from 
there ; and whereas it was not so very long ago when I had been 
sent with Emma Isola by Mary Lamb into her own room at Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, to have a girlish chat together by 
ourselves unrestrained by the presence of the graver and cleverer 
talkers, I was now wont to sit by preference with my elders and enjoy 
their music and their conversation, their mutual banter, their mutual 
and several predilections among each other. Always somewhat 
observant as a child, I had now become a greater observer than 
ever; and large and varied was the pleasure I derived from my 
observation of the interesting men and women around me at this 
time of my life. Certainly Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin Shelley was 
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the central figure of attraction then to my young-girl sight ; and I 
looked upon her with ceaseless admiration—for her personal graces, 
as well as for her literary distinction. The daughter of William 
Godwin and Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, the wife of Shelley, the 
authoress of “ Frankenstein,” had for mea concentration of charm 
and interest that perpetually excited and engrossed me while she 
continued a visitor at my parents’ house. My father held her in 
especial regard ; and she evinced equally affectionate esteem for 
him. A note of hers, dated a few years after the Shacklewell days, 
sending him the priceless treasure of a lock of her illustrious 
mother’s hair, and written in the melodious tongue so dear to both 
writer and receiver, shall be here transcribed; for the reader to 
share the pleasure of its perusal with her who has both note and 
hair carefully enshrined beneath a crystal covering :— 


“Tempo fa, mio caro Vincenzo, vi promisi questa treccia dei 
capelli della mia Madre—non mi son scordata della mia promessa e 
voi non vi sitte scordato di me—sono sicurissima. II] regalo presente 
adunque vi fara rammentare piacevolmente lei chi ama per sempre 
i suoi amici—fra di quali crederd di sempre trovarvi quantunque le 
circonstanze ci dividono. 

“* State felice—e conservatemi almeno la vostra stima, vi prega 

la vostra amica vera 
“1 March, 1828.” “Mary SHELLEY. 


To my thinking, two other women only, among those I have seen 
who were distinguished for personal beauty as well as for literary 
eminence, ever equalled in these respects Mary Shelley; one of 
them was the Honourable Mrs. Norton, the other the Countess of 
Blessington ; but these two latter-named stars I never beheld in a 
familiar sphere, I merely beheld them in their box at the Opera, cr 
at the Theatre. Mrs. Norton was the realisation of what one might 
imagine a Muse of Poesy would look like,—dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
classic-browed, and delicate-featured in the extreme, with a bearing 
of mingled feminine grace and regal graciousness. Lady Blessington, 
fair, florid-complexioned, with sparkling eyes and white high fore- 
head, above which her bright brown hair was smoothly braided 
beneath a light and simple blonde cap, in which were a few touches 
of sky-blue satin ribbon that singularly well became her, setting off 
her buxom face and its vivid colouring. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARE GooD RECRUITS WORTH 
PAYING FOR? 
BY McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


URS is the richest country in the world, and consequently 
the country that most requires an adequate guard. 
Adequacy, however, is not to be measured by com- 





parison of muster-rolls and batteries of field-guns with 
those of other States. In proportion to our wealth we have the 
smallest space to defend, and in proportion to the array of invaders 
we can ever have to encounter we have the most numerous, best fed, 
and well-conditioned community in the world. There is something 
more than this to be considered. Beyond and above the rare ac- 
cumulations of treasure and all that it can buy, we are trustees by in- 
heritance of the oldest and the noblest system of rule in which the 
enjoyment of individual freedom is combined with the supremacy of 
order and obedience to law. Hitherto the stability of our Government 
has been able to maintain itself against all comers ; but in the day that 
it fails to do so, should that day ever come, its moral power will be 
wounded into death, its star will fall from the heaven of men’s hope 
and faith in good ; and not we alone but every people striving to be 
free will be disenchanted and disheartened inefiably. Interest, 
pride, and duty all conspire, therefore, to bid us as a nation 
see to it that the army enrolled for the defence of the realm 
is not only as efficient as it can be made, but that it is sufficient 
in every respect for its purpose. If it be, it is well worth the 
millions annually expended upon it: if it be not, its cost is worse 
than waste of money, because it tends to fool us into perilous self- 
deception as regards our relative position in the world, and furnishes 
a temptation to rash and heady men in high places to provoke col- 
lision with neighbours we are unprepared to withstand. The time 
has gone by for careless or lazy talk about civilians leaving the mat- 
ter to soldiers, or the public devolving the trouble of thinking about it 
on the Minister for War. Whoever he may happen to be he will never 
more in England have the power to raise or organise an army other 
than that which Parliament from year to year thinks fit to have: and 
Parliament, chosen by household suffrage, will never vote less money 
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or fewer men for the defence of the country than public opinion de- 
sires. The school of politicians that once seemed likely to prevail by 
dint of parsimonious pleading against the paramount duty of render- 
ing the country invulnerable, has fallen too low in general estimation 
to need confutation by argument. 

But another class of obstructives in the way of what is needful 
has taken their place ; and it is with these that the friends of reform 
in the army have chiefly to deal. Bureaucracy has of late gained 
influence and power of a certain kind amongst us which it never 
had before. Its strength emphatically is to sit still. Its learning is 
the pedantry of formalism. Its chief purpose is a ramification of 
what it is pleased to call “control” over every active impulse and local 
function and spontaneous association for mutual or general good. 
It seeks to cast its network of inspection and interposition over 
everything that is valuable or vigorous in social or industrial life, 
profiering with presumptuous airs of superior wisdom its advice and 
guardianship, and seeking in each fresh intrusion or usurpation an 
excuse for further expansion of its multitudinous staff of clerks, 
inspectors, and commissioners. The amount expended annually 
now upon the Civil Service is three times greater than it was five- 
and-twenty years ago; and the number of persons of various grades 
employed to decant and re-bottle useless information in the various 
departments is increasing every year. The habit and practice of 
circumlocution has spread to the military and naval branches of the 
public service. The War Office is now a little town with its 
hierarchy, functionaries, and interminable references and transmis- 
sions, reports and memorandums, revisions and reconsiderations ; 
and the ostensible head of the department is smothered in a cloud 
of details out of which he has seldom the strength of character to 
escape. ‘The inveterate instinct of the unsympathetic sect of officials 
is to look back to what has been done before, instead of looking ahead 
for what is desired by the public at large in future. Every healthy or 
hearty suggestion regarding recruits or pensioners, rank and file or 
officers, canteens or accoutrements, better weapons or fairer pay, boards 
of inquiry with their whispered evidence and secret reports, and courts 
martial with their impartial hearings and public judgments—each a d 
all have to percolate through a mass of departmental obstruction 
before a drop of practical reform or redress can be recognised by 
those who wait and watch expectingly. The machinery has grown 
so cumbrous and lumbers along with such an amount of friction 
that the time of a War Minister is taken up in keeping it together. 
Every complaint is ear-marked as groundless, red-inked for reproof, 
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and noted as a thing to be put down, before it reaches the eye of the 
Parliamentary debater whom Brooks’s or the Carlton has chucked 
into the place of Secretary of State for War. He wishes to do right 
and to say what will be popular; but he. knows and can know 
nothing of the complexities of a great service scattered over every 
clime and zone ; and if he never took leisure to eat, drink, or sleep 
he could not master one-tenth of them. It is nevertheless his fate to 
have to decide, or affect to decide, questions without number of all 
descriptions, relying upon the suggestions of subordinates whose 
motives and prejudices he cannot possibly fathom. 

Take the primary question how the supply of effective recruits 
is to be secured for the army. At any time such a considera- 
tion, one would suppose, must be deemed paramount to all others ; 
but under existing circumstances its importance is momentous. 
Never in the world’s history has Europe seen so many men 
under arms ; never in the annals of Christendom has the direction of 
monster armies been concentrated in so few hands. Never was the 
tendency to territorial absorption so manifest and _ irresistible ; 
and never had England so few independent allies of the second 
class to rely on in case of need. 

For the moment her fleet, it is true, is without a rival ; but all the 
changes in naval architecture and gunnery render it comparatively 
easy for other nations to acquire rapidly a formidable war-marine. 
Calls for help from distant dependencies may suddenly draw from 
our coasts detachments of our fleet which we could not safely spare. 
The lottery of winds and tides is over; and the incalculable 
elements are for the future confined to accidents to machinery and 
caprices of despotism. If our first line of defence be broken or 
eluded, what have we to meet invasion? Or, if by the turn of events 
the struggle for national independence is to be fought as it was sixty 
years ago on the plains of Belgium, what force have we to rely upon? 
It was stated again and again in debate last Session by Lord Elcho 
and other able critics that under the estimates for the current year 
the infantry of the line in the United Kingdom amounted in all, 
including brigade depéts of regiments serving abroad, and old 
soldiers engaged in the training of recruits but past active work in 
the field, to be 50,830 men. Deducting 12,991 for half-drilled 
recruits under twenty years of age, deducting further 1o per cent. 
for casualties by sickness and desertion—the reliable strength of 
infantry available for sudden defence against a disciplined foe would 
not exceed 34,000. That was just half the number under Marshal 
MacMahon caught and crushed by the Bavarian wing of the 
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German army in the first week of the war which ended in the over- 
throw of the Second Empire. The French were fighting on their 
own soil, with all the confidence derived from recent memories of the 
Malakoff and Solferino, untired by marches or watchings, and con- 
fronted with adversaries unaccustomed to act together in the field 
and ostensibly led by the inexperienced Crown Prince. No one has 
ever said that the French did not fight well ; and we know that they 
fought till the going down of the sun. But they were beaten; and 
that first defeat, which every imperial official up to the day before 
would have sworn and betted to be impossible, struck upon the 
heart of France as a death-knell whose echoes day and night kept 
sounding until all resistance ceased at the gates of Sedan. Weighing 
calmly at St. Helena the odds of victory and the hazards of defeat, 
the worth of endurance and the ultimate chances of a campaign, 
Napoleon said: “ The difference between the first battle gained and 
the first battle lost is immense.” But Napoleon had created armies 
as well as used them. One of his well-known military maxims was 
that, “ The first quality of a soldier is the ability to support fatigue 
and privation ; physical courage is only the second.” ‘The great 
warrior knew infus e¢ in cute what real soldiers are made of and what 
they are worth,—what sham soldiers cost, and what they are not 
worth: a knowledge apparently not possessed by officials in and 
out of uniform under the Second Empire. 

Throughout his great campaigns the Duke of Wellington, like his 
illustrious rival, never ceased to deprecate the cruelty, extravagance, 
and folly of sending him, instead of bearded and full-grown men, 
immature youths who, as Napoleon said, could only choke the 
hospitals and strew the roads with dead. Writing home confiden- 
tially, in 1811, to Sir Henry Torrens, then Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke bitterly complained that ‘“ Govern- 
ment have never taken a comprehensive view of the subject of re- 
cruiting.” And this was said with reference equally to financial and 
military considerations : for the great soldier was in his own way a 
great economist, and it should not be forgotten that he was Minister 
when the army estimates were brought down to the lowest point they 
ever touched during the present century. But then he was for 
realities, not shams ; and whether the rank and file were numerous or 
limited he thought the nation had a right to get the worth of their 
money. In this he differed from certain officials of his own and 
from the majority of our day. 

In the period of uninterrupted peace in Europe which lasted during 
the residue of his lifetime higher tests of enlistment were easily 
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maintained. For the separate army of India there was often a com- 
petition of able-bodied, well-conditioned, and in every way eligible 
men ; the pay was double that of the line, and the Company under- 
stood the wisdom of keeping their promise of liberal pensions in old 
age to those who served them faithfully. They, too, differed in 
theory and practice from the bureaucrats who eventually supplanted 
them in the rule of the East. In the blind desire for factitious and 
fictitious uniformity the two armies have been confused together ; six 
years’ service has been substituted for twenty ; and capricious doles 
for brief periods in exceptional cases have been put in place of the 
regular pensions formerly relied on as a main inducement to the 
better sort of men to enlist. From 1815 to 1855, however, no diffi- 
culty was felt in recruiting for the line. In most parts of England 
and Scotland agricultural wages were hardly above the means of bare 
subsistence ; in two-thirds of Ireland an increasing population, rest- 
less, unsatisfied, and venturous, furnished an inexhaustible supply from 
which the recruiting-sergeant could pick and choose. But when tidings 
came of the first disasters in the Crimea the War Office woke as from 
a dream to a sense of helplessness that no official affectation could 
conceal. Lord Hardinge, as Commander-in-Chief, confessed to the 
Committee of Inquiry into the condition of the troops in the Crimea 
that “Our peace establishments had been allowed to run so low that, 
after making the first effort and sending out 25,000 men, we could 
do nothing more than forward young recruits. We made them 
pretty perfect in drill in a couple of months; but instead of bone 
and muscle, they were, he might say, only gristle. When we came, 
in November and December, in the face of the winter, to send out 
these raw recruits, it was impossible to expect them to resist hard 
work and the inclemency of the weather so well as other and more 
seasoned men.” The generals called for reinforcements, and reserves 
there were none to send. Volunteer draughts from the militia were 
better than nothing. Batches of recruits under age, hastily got 
together in the slums, and forwarded after a few weeks’ feeding and 
drilling at vast expense, were found to be worse than nothing. 

When the Duke of Newcastle offered to send 2,000 more, Lord 
Raglan, in despair, replied : “Those last sent were so young and 
unformed that they fell victims to disease and were swept 
away like flies.” Sir de Lacy Evans bore like testimony, stating 
that the draughts sent him were composed of men quite too young 
to bear the strain of the winter encampment and the work of the 
trenches. 

What befell those wretched boys when ordered to the front was 
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recently described by an eye-witness in terms of pity and of 
blame too graphic to be yet forgotten.* The unlucky Minister 
who happened to hold the seals of the department when the dis- 
covery of its incompetency occurred paid the forfeit of a failure 
for which he was held responsible, but to which he individually 
contributed less, perhaps, than any of the civil and military staff 
around him. The public waxed wroth, Parliamentary rhetoric waxed 
loud, and minute guns kept firing from a panic-feeding press, 
until the Minister who had not wanted the war was driven from 
office, and the Minister that insisted on the war was brought 
in with popular acclamation. Vigour, more vigour, victory at any 
price, was then the order of the day. Recruiting was ordered to 
proceed without stint as to money and gin, and without being too 
particular about age, height, or chest measurement. It was not a 
time to be nice, and in a hurry-scurry fashion several thousand 
additional troops were raised, some abroad and some at home ; 
but altogether insufficient to have enabled the army to remain 
another winter at Balaclava. The fall of Sebastopol relieved us 
from a perilous dilemma, and ever since Select Committees have 
been inquiring and Royal Commissions deliberating how a like 
break-down of the army for want of reserves and for want of 
recruits may be obviated in future. Various plausible devices have 
been resorted to for surmounting the difficulty, but, confessedly, the 
difficulty remains. 

The royal army and the Indian army have been made one; the 
practice of billeting has been exchanged for a costly establish- 
ment of barracks ; flogging and branding have been abolished ; 
reading rooms have been provided for the rank and file ; clothing 
and bedding have been improved, and a term of six years’ service 
and as many more of liability to be called out in the reserve has been 
substituted for the long service of former times. Other supposed in- 
ducements have from time to time been added, but in vain. 
Recruiting goes on more slowly than ever—that is to say, the enlist- 
ment of real recruits ; for no one that is not paid for saying it will 
gravely declare, after the late exposures and explanations explaining 
nothing, that the beardless dupes of the crimp who are thrust for ap- 
pearance sake into soldiers’ clothes and coaxed to limp till they fall 
out from fatigue or are sent to hospital ought to be reckoned as 
effective men on whom the country can depend in time of need. 
Able-bodied men will not take fifteen pence a day from the hand 


* Speech of Lieutenant-Colonel Mure, M.P., on Army Estimates, 20th April, 
1875. 
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of a stranger, with nearly a shilling stopped out of it for food and 
kit, and bind themselves to go they know not whither, when 
they can get two shillings or half-a-crown a day from a neighbour 
whose work they may quit if it does not suit them. Un-able- 
bodied striplings are therefore sought for still as being under market 
price ; and still the evil practice is continued of sending them before 
they are soldiers, and before they are men, on foreign service. 

When the Army Regulation Bill of 1871 was passing through Com- 
mittee, an amendment was proposed forbidding absolutely the 
sending out of the realm any soldier who had not attained the 
age of twenty years. It was not suggested that well-grown youths of 
eighteen and nineteen might not be admitted to military apprentice- 
ship at home, and that they should not in any case be allowed to 
learn their drill, and to acquire habits of discipline, before being placed 
on the effective list. Sir John Burgoyne, who had been consulted 
on the matter, and who, of all men then living, was regarded as the 
most faithful depositary and deponent of the views of the Duke of Wel- 
hngton, had thus written :-—“ There is no doubt much value in your 
proposition to establish the propriety of restraining the employment 
of soldiers on foreign service before they are twenty-one years of age ; 
my suggestion was that it could be done without interfering with 
their enlistment before that period, and that you will effect by your 
modification.” But with the caution habitual to him the venerable 
Field-Marshal added, with reference to the proposed form of inhi- 
bition : “ There is, however, always some danger, I think, in the 
peremptory character of legislation on principles interfering too much 
with details that may require occasional exceptions admitting of dis- 
cretion. For instance, there may be many distinct cases where those 
enlisted at eighteen might be sent abroad with their regiments with- 
out evil, such as drummers, bandsmen, officers’ servants, clerks, and 
others, who would not be subject to the particular duties which 
alone make it objectionable. In establishing a principle, if you could 
leave an opening for discretionary exceptions it would be, perhaps, 
advantageous.” * 

The advice thus given was readily assented to by Colonel 
Anson, Lord Eustace Cecil, and generally by all on both sides of 
the House by whom the cause of the younger soldiery was 
sustained. ‘The occasion was felt to be fitting for making terms 
on their behalf. A complete revolution was about to be wrought in 
the command of the land forces of the Crown. The property 





* Letter from Sir J. F. Burgoyne to W. M. Torrens, 14th June, 1871. 
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qualification for officers was to be abolished, and the neutral 
authority of a Commander-in-Chief established by Pitt, with the 
approval of Fox, for securing impartial promotion, was to make way 
for the unqualified and unconditional exercise in future of the power 
of selection by the Secretary of State. The command of the militia 
and the nomination of the officers, which Pim and Hampden, 
Somers and Walpole, Pultney and Chatham, had jealously held to 
belong to the lords lieutenant of counties, was to be taken from them 
and likewise conferred on the Minister. Seven or eight millions of 
money were to be placed in his hands wherewith to buy up, as he 
knew best, the officers’ commissions ; and he was to be invested 
with plenary jurisdiction to make regulations respecting pensions 
and half-pay, hitherto practically left to the judgment and discretion 
of the Horse Guards ; finally, the great trusteeship for the nation of 
Commandership-in-Chief was to cease and determine ; and the suc- 
cessor to what remained of that once independent function was to 
be held subordinate thenceforth to the member of the Cabinet who 
might happen to preside at the War Office. Such a transfer of 
power and such an augmentation of patronage and influence by the 
Executive Government had not been proposed within the memory of 
man. It seemed natural, therefore, and indeed only decorous and 
just, to stipulate that the sons of the people whose industry was to 
be heavily burthened for the price of this vast change should be 
secured against a system of oppression and injury without parallel 
in its way in the armies of Christendom. The ground on which the 
Army Transformation Bill was brought forward was the expediency 
of consolidating all the disposable forces of the kingdom by means 
of such a reorganisation as would secure permanently an army for 
defence of 200,000 men. If the price to be paid was politically 
and pecuniarily high let us at all events have an assurance that for 
so much money we should really get so many men. The weight of 
authorities, military and medical, against the employment of im- 
mature youths in the trying toil and stern work of soldiership, was 
almost without counterpoise. 

Sir Anthony Stransham, Inspector-General of Marines, gave as his 
opinion that in point of economy it was a blunder to resort to enlist- 
ment under age. Where wear and tear had to be considered the 
best article was the cheapest. ‘The boy soldier is not the useful 
article. Twenty is the earliest age when the pAys¢gue of the man is 
fully developed ; therefore take the recruit at a more mature age, and 
so avoid the break-down now inevitable. It will be found better and 
cheaper to bid high for a sounder article.” But if the rule which 
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humanity and policy alike dictated could not be absolutely observed, 
at least the prohibition of foreign service ought to be enforced ; and 
he thought that drawing the line at the age of twenty was a reason- 
able and fair proposal. A letter of Major-General Sir C. Daubeney 
was equally unqualified. “I have had thirty consecutive years of 
regimental experience in all climates, and I am undoubtedly of 
opinion that no soldier is properly efficient until he is twenty years 
of age, and that he should not be taken away from his training 
establishment until he has attained that age and is fit to take his place 
in the ranks as a fighting soldier—that is to say, is able to march 
fifteen or twenty miles a day, carrying full equipment which every 
soldier must carry during a campaign, and fight a battle afterwards if 
necessary, and do this for weeks consecutively in all weathers, and 
frequently on short rations, without knocking up. Boys of eighteen 
or nineteen cannot do it. It is gross cruelty to require them to 
attempt it, and it is a fraud on the public to call them soldiers and 
lead the nation to believe they have an efficient army. Such boys 
soon break down under trial, they choke the hospitals, ruin their 
half-formed constitutions, and endanger the safety of an army in the 
field, not only by becoming non-effective at the moment when their 
services are most urgently wanted, but by hampering the resources of 
a general at a time when all his energies ought to be concentrated on 
some particular movement of the enemy. It costs more to feed, 
carry, and take care of one sick soldier than it does to maintain 
three healthy ones in the best possible fighting condition.” It was 
well known, indeed, that General Scharnhorst and Count Moltke were 
of this mind. They thought and studied how their oft-threatened 
country could be made invincible, and from a distrustful kingdom 
they made it a victorious empire. They looked around and saw 
the regiments of Austria crippled with old men, and the battalions 
of France and England full of boys. They made up their minds to 
have neither. The age of martial efficiency being from twenty to 
thirty-two, middle-aged patriots might serve the fatherland in the 
Landsturm, and promising youths go through part of their military 
apprenticeship if they would before their time. But in one year 
prior to the war with France “ 222,000 out of 227,000 youths who 
as completing their twentieth year were liable to military service, 
were actually put back for one year as temporarily unfit.” * 

The late Mr. Guthrie, whose reputation as a surgeon was second 
to none, used to say that he had never lost an opportunity of urging 





* “Military Forces of Great Britain.”” By Sir Lintorn Simmons. Page 17. 
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upon Government the fatuity and inhumanity of premature enlistment, 
and that he felt chagrined at the inattention shown to his advice, 
which was obviously disinterested and demonstrably sound. Upon 
his numerous pupils he impressed the duty of reiterating his admoni- 
tion until the error should be extirpated. By many the humane 
protest has since been faithfully maintained, though hitherto in vain : 
for administrative weeds take long in rooting out. The works of 
Sir G. Ballinghall and Professor Parkes explain anatomically why the 
youthful frame in which the epiphyces of the bones were incomplete 
cannot bear the strain of warfare or even of severe duty in time of 
peace without liability to disease and death, especially in unaccustomed 
climates ; and experimentally the painful fact has been amply tested 
by Sir W. Muir and Dr. Mowat, from long observation of the camps 
and prisons of India. No wonder that the Royal Commission of 
1863, of which Lord Derby was chairman, and of which Sir Ranald 
Martin and Dr. Farr were members, had strongly deprecated the 
sending of recruits to the tropics before they had fully completed 
their drill and had attained to legal manhood. Another Commission, 
to inquire specially into the subject of recruiting, of which Lord 
Dalhousie was chairman, reported with approval the evidence of 
Sir James Gibson, branding with reproach the system by which 
ignorant and thoughtless youths were inveigled into contracting an 
engagement of whose worst dangers they had neither warning nor 
suspicion. A return showed that in 1864 more than twenty-two per 
cent. of the entire army were under age ; there was too much reason 
for believing that the proportion had since risen scandalously higher. 
In the 54th Regiment, recently ordered to India, it was said to be 
actually one-half ; and more than one commanding officer abroad 
had been known to complain that the draughts sent from home 
caused him to despair of bringing his regiment up to the true 
standard of efficiency. 

Mr. Cardwell objected to embodying a positive interdict as a clause 
in the Army Regulation Bill, but consented to an address to the Crown 
praying that the practice might be discontinued of sending re- 
cruits under twenty years of age on foreign service, and he undertook 
to advise that a favourable reply should be given by the Queen to the 
prayer of the Commons. With this it was thought wise to be con- 
tent, and a message was returned from Her Majesty stating that in 
accordance with the desire thus expressed, directions had been given 
to discontinue the practice thereafter. 

Yet the evil practice has not been discontinued. The vote of the 
Commons and the pledge of the Crown have both been disregarded. 
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At first it was said that a change so great could not be suddenly 
made without disorganising many corps and leaving regiments on 
foreign stations without reliefs ; but it was hoped and believed that 
the department meant gradually, if not promptly, to carry into effect 
the wise and humane decision of Parliament. Time rolled by, how- 
ever, and no indication of compliance could be observed. In 1873 
murmurs became audible, and in 1874 impatience was justifiably be- 
trayed. Questions were asked only to be answered evasively, and re- 
turns moved for from which nothing satisfactory was to be gathered. 
It grew apparent that the promise had been set at nought of giving 
the nation an adult army. Lord Sandhurst, in a speech of great 
ability, called the attention of the Peers to the insufficient method still 
persisted in of recruiting for the line. ‘“ There were considerations 
connected with the supply of our army with men which could not fail 
to cause apprehension, he would not say alarm, in the mind of every 
person who had to deal with the military establishments of the 
country. What was the case? At what age did recruits now reach 
our army? At an age so youthful that they could not be called men. 
They were not able to do duty as soldiers. It required two years to 
give them the substance of soldiers. Yet during that time they were 
drawing full pay. In the days of long service we might afford to 
have very young men in the ranks because their number was very 
few. It was a very different thing to have them now. The conse- 
quence was that we had one-third of our ranks made up of youths 
who were not fit for service. Since his return home from India, and 
his lot had been cast in the executive administration of the army, the 
danger to which the country was exposed from this state of things 
had constantly presented itself to him in a concrete form, and he 
thought an endeavour ought to be made to direct the attention of the 
country to the fact that, while it believed it rested on a system which 
had a solid basis, that system was weak in the point which he had 
just brought under the notice of their lordships.” Lord Cardwell de- 
fended the course he had pursued while in office and quoted the re- 
port of the Inspector-General for Recruiting for the year to show that 
the seventeen thousand required for the year had been obtained, that 
their “ general appearance was good,” and that very few candidates 
had been rejected. But he did not deny the fact that they were un- 
fit boys, not fit men. The Duke of Cambridge said: “ The subject 
was one of difficulty ; and each time it was discussed it seemed to 
him to grow more difficult. It was indeed quite true the physical 
strength of our regiments was less than in former times; but then 
we had fewer veterans past their prime, which was something by way 
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of set off to the credit of short service.” No better answers than 
these being forthcoming, their lordships went to dinner and the 
General commanding in Ireland went his way. 

This year the discussion was revived on more than one occasion in 
the Lower House. Lord Elcho examined with elaborate care what 
had been done since 1871; and cited the recommendations unani- 
mously agreed to at an influential meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution to the effect that the present recruiting system was 
unsatisfactory, and that the period of probationary discipline ought 
not to be reckoned or relied on as one of effective strength. In the 
debates which followed the cost and cruelty of the existing practice 
were illustrated by reference to the dying and the dead in Netley 
Hospital. The records of that establishment revealed that every 
year upwards of 5,000 victims were brought back from India, most 
of them suffering from disease of the heart or lungs caused in the 
greater number of instances by their immaturity when sent thither. 
Dr. Aitkin, whose work on Military Medicine has obtained a wider 
circulation probably than any text-book of its kind, concurred with 
his colleague Dr. Parkes in deprecating earnestly the loss of health 
and life which notoriously is thus occasioned. The invalids as they 
arrive are placed under the care of these and other eminent men, 
and all the help that good air, good food, and good nursing can 
afford is rendered them. But after a short time fresh cargoes of the 
doomed arrive, and they are forced to give place to them. Pro- 
nounced incurable, they are sent home to their native town or village 
to die. It is part of the duty of the orderlies to take care of 
these unfortunates from the hospital on their melancholy way. 
Frequently the assistance of more than one attendant is required: 
and the performance of this sad duty is kept up all the year round. 
Still more ghastly witnesses are to be found in the Anatomical 
Museum at Netley. The accusing eloquence of death is there, and 
speaks without a voice from the skeletons of soldiers of every age 
whose sufferings have ended in the hospital. The terrible fact is 
thus disclosed, to all who choose to see, that the joints of the 
limbs and the connecting ends of the ribs are, even at twenty, 
imperfectly ossified, at nineteen are frequently not fully grown, and 
at eighteen actually crumble away on slight pressure. And yet 
the Inspector of Recruiting probably obeyed instructions by reporting 
the “general appearance” of these recruits as satisfactory. What a 
system to be maintained, under pretence of economy, by the richest 
country in the world! Confutations of the charges thus substantiated 
being impossible, an intimation was unofficially given to the gallant 
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officers who had patriotically spoken their minds at the United 
Service Institution that they had better confine their attention to 
scientific investigations ; a quieting hint which they forthwith resolved 
that they would not regard. More searching returns were moved for, 
sharper things were said in debate even than before, and towards the 
end of the Session the Duke of Cambridge declared at a public 
dinner that “efficiency was incompatible with economy,” by which 
he must fairly have been presumed to mean that if the nation would 
have a really effective army suited in numbers, age, and discipline 
to sustain the traditions of the past, and to meet the possible exigen- 
cies of the future, we must make up our minds to pay for it. 

What, then, is to be done? What practically can be done? 
What will do? The time for paltering with the scandal and the 
danger is gone by. ‘ Less than thorough will not do it.” 

Cromwell knew this as well as Strafford, and he paid his troops 
better than the King’s had ever been paid aforetime. There are 
worthy folk amongst us who would cut down the army to a lower 
figure; some who would disband it altogether. This is not the 
place to enter upon that controversy ; but so long as we continue 
to maintain a standing army the least we should insist upon is that 
we should have troops that can stand. Youths in the disguise of 
veterans, and deserters in the disguise of recruits, are the worst 
value we can have for our money. Why not do the only manly, 
honest, and consistent thing that can be done ; namely, pay the fair 
price for what we want? Why not put an end, once and for all, to 
the uncertainty of stoppages which fills the rank and file with ever- 
recurring distrust, and keeps alive a perpetual source of discontent ? 
The men who are to fight for the country they protect must be 
clothed, and fed, and nursed when sick,» come else what may. 
Why should not the cost be a fixed charge uniformly deducted 
from the soldiers’ pay? The debit and credit account kept up 
between the Control Department and each private soldier is an 
unmitigated source of mischief. ‘The general has as deep an interest 
in the good food of the gunner and the good clothing of the 
grenadier, as in the good sabre of the dragoon. The price of all 
these things varies continually ; but the military chest enables them 
to be bought to advantage if proper vigilance be used. Arith- 
metically it is not true that the soldiers dinner always costs the 
same, and always costs the fourpence halfpenny he is charged, and 
no more. Why then tempt him daily to question whether the ex- 
action from his pay is a good bargain for him? ‘The State is not 
the better for the doubt thus raised, and he is frequently the worse. 
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In other armies food, clothing, and even tobacco, are served out like 
ammunition, or fodder for the horses, without troubling the men to 
think about the nominal cost for each of them, and no one can give 
any intelligible reason why a contrary practice should be maintained 
by us. 

Instead of fifteenpence a day with variable and unexplained stop- 
pings for kit, let one shilling and sixpence a day be offered to every 
recruit of twenty years of age ; and let a printed notice be put into 
his hand the day before he is asked to sign the attestation of enlist- 
ment setting forth simply, and without ambiguous or juggling phrases, 
that the Quartermaster will buy for him every portion of his food and 
kit at a uniform charge of twelve pence a day, so that for every day 
he is not in hospital or in arrest he shall receive 7m cash sixpence a 
day without deduction of any kind. The net additional cost to the 
nation would be less than half a million a year. 

In the United States the ordinary number of the standing force is 
small, but, as we have seen, capable of rapid and extraordinary 
expansion. Notwithstanding the variety of lucrative employments, 
the facility of obtaining land, and the prevailing rates of high wages, 
there has never been any lack of adults willing to take military 
service. And why? Because the private soldier receives his pay 
without stoppages of any kind ; and is fed and clothed and cared for 
adequately by the State. The pay is not, of course, equal to the 
earnings of skilled labour: that would be simply absurd. Most of 
the qualities essential for the rank and file are possessed by multi- 
tudes who have no particular inventive or constructive ingenuity, 
who prefer active to sedentary life, who do not repine at physical 
toil, but who dislike mechanical pursuits. These are the matéried of 
which excellent battalions have everywhere been formed, either by 
conscription, as in Prussia, or by the offer of keep and clothing and 
twopence a day for pocket-money, as in Ireland, when agricultural 
wages were not to be had ; or by paying the fair market price, as in 
America, for unskilled labour. We will not endure a conscription, 
and the rural classes hovering on the verge of starvation have disap- 
peared. Able-bodied and well-conditioned recruits can no longer be 
had without paying for them the price which even rough labour is 
now become worth. Failing to secure it, there are but two alter- 
natives—the ragamuffins of the town, or the foolish lads of the 
village. 

Poor as these resources always were, the ill effects of relying on 
them were less apparent, and to some extent were less aggravated, 
under the old state of things. If boys were sent out before their time 
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on board the transport ship, they had a long and healthful voyage to 
Canada, Corfu, Australia, or the Cape; and on their arrival they 
underwent no suffering from mere change of climate. ‘Those who 
were sent to India as Queen’s troops were not half as many as are 
annually sent now ; and those who survived the period of probation 
usually remained eight or ten years instead of giving place just 
when they had become acclimatised to raw levies from home. Short 
service may be an improvement on the whole, or it may have be- 
come unavoidable ; but that it multiplies the risk of premature decay 
and death if boys are to be sent to the tropics instead of men, is too 
painfully clear. Under the system of long service, the scapegrace, 
the fugitive, the runagate found it more difficult to desert and 
impossible to re-enlist under a false name. He stayed at all events 
long enough in his regiment to forget his vagabond companions and 
to acquire habits of discipline. Gradually he began to think of good 
conduct pay and to look forward to full pay for life when he had 
served his term. Many a ne’er-do-well was thus redeemed ; and 
many a one might be so still if adequate inducement were held out to 
him to re-enlist at the end of six years. But without waiting for the 
expiry of the first six years’ term we already see the painful proofs that 
there are no sufficient motives in the minds of the short-service men 
generally to re-enlist. Desertions are still upon the increase. When 
Lord Strathnairn stated the fact broadly in the Upper House last 
Session he was reproved by the late Under Secretary of War for not 
being well up in official statistics ; and a return was relied on to show 
the contrary of what the veteran commander had alleged. But the 
illusion was speedily dispelled. In a letter to the Zimes Colonel 
Anson turned Lord Lansdowne’s calculation inside out and made it 
plain to the humblest comprehension that as a greater number of re- 
cruits than formerly were now required, the real proportion to be as- 
certained was that of desertions to the whole strength of the year. 
The actual ratio has indeed become painfully and perilously great, 
being double what it used to be. 
It is surely time to grapple manfully with an evil such as this. 


AAA onneervrry > 





HER ANSWER. 
BY EDWARD SEVERN. 


HE: 


HAT music that lingers, 
What shadows that stay, 
What flowers have thy fingers 
To give me to-day ? 


Soft moon-beams of silver, 
To bless with their light 
The foam of the river 
That pours through the night ? 


Light leaves to spread over 
The torrent beneath, 

And the black stream to cover 
As a sword in its sheath ? 


SHE: 


I give thee no silver 

That moon-beams may hold— 
For life is like silver, 

But love is like gold. 


No swift-flowing river 
I pour unto thee— 


For life is a river, 
But love is the sea. 


I plant thee no forest 
To hide what is heard— 
For life is the forest, 


But love is the bird. 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 
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No flower-jewelled scabbard 
My hand may afford, 

For life is the scabbard, 
But love is the sword. 


I bless not with midnight 
Though morning be far— 

For life is like midnight, 
But love is its star. 


Each touch and each word, song 
And soul, are for thee: 

Gold, Falchion, and Bird-song— 
The Stars, and the Sea. 





IN THE PEAK COUNTRY. 


BY RED SPINNER. 


er? hours ago, smoke, crowded thoroughfares, groaning 
machinery, and the very heart of a prosperous industrial 
community of nearly three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants ; now purple heather, far-reaching hills, shooting- 
boxes, grouse, snipe, and here and there a blackcock. Two hours 
ago the landscape was one of chimneys—a forest of them ; now it is 
a warmly tinted picture of mountainous moorland in Nature’s own 
matchless perspective. Two hours ago the air was heavy and dim, 
and your temples throbbed in unison with those wonderful machines 
that were pressing out massive armour plates and drawing steel 
rails from the roller as if they were bits of thread; now the atmo- 
sphere is, by comparison, preternaturally clear, and exhilarating to a 
degree which is best measured by the long-drawn gulp asked for by 
the greedy lungs. Two hours ago the ear was assailed by the shrieks, 
wails, sobs, groans, and bellowings that proceeded from some of the 
most famous metal works in the kingdom ; here 


All the air a solemn stillness holds, 


save where the honey-laden bee softly hums herself a homely tune as 
she crosses the road which separates the moors. Verily, money- 
making men of Hailamshire, you may thank your lucky stars that the 
lines have fallen to you in such pleasant places. There are no other 
citizens in this proud empire who can in so short a space of time 
escape from depressing confinement into beautiful freedom ; who can 
close their office doors at four o’clock, and by six be handling a 
newly-shot grouse instead of a banker’s pass-book. Hard-working 
and grimy toilers, into whose philosophy neither pass-book nor grouse 
enters so much as in the dream of an idle hour, you, too, may be 
thankful that so near your grinding implements you have the flowery 
dells and ravines that give so much charm to the five streams which 
“one of your own poets,” Ebenezer Elliott, knew so well, loved so 
much, and celebrated in such sweet song. If it so please you, the 
opportunity is especially yours to prove that though man made the 
town, God made the country. 


On the high-road between Manchester and Sheffield, in a hollow 
HH2 
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under the finest hills, there is a solid stone bridge. A grand coach- 
ing business used to be done between the metropolis of cotton and 
the metropolis of steel, and the Lancashire lads and Yorkshire tykes 
always found in the wild grandeur of the surrounding scenery some 
sort of compensation for the journey. Are any of those old coach 
travellers living now, I wonder? Not many, perhaps, for this 
was one of thé earliest stud-farms for the iron horse. But there 
must be some who remember the half-way resting-place in the hamlet 
of Ashopton, nestling close under the bold peaks of Win Hill and 
Lose Hill; the loneliness of the situation, the grandeur of the pro- 
spects far and near ; the river rippling under the bridge over which 
the coaches used to pass, and below which the Derwent receives the 
smaller stream that for some distance had appeared running parallel 
with the coach road; and the substantial larder of the hostelry. 
Sportsmen also know the spot—sportsmen, that is to say, who hire 
their shooting froma distance, and sojourn in the district only so long 
as there is sport to be had—sportsmen, very often, who here, and 
here alone during the year, renew their bygone experiences of 
country life. At Ashopton and at Lady Bower, further up in the 
direction of Sheffield, you may always reckon upon finding a goodly 
selection of setters, pointers, retrievers, and spaniels, and a very mis- 
cellaneous collection of dog-owners, hanging about the inn-doorways 
of an autumn evening, when the day’s work is done, and when the 
sun scatters about the valleys and hill-tops shadows so mystical and 
weird that you may gaze at them, forming and re-forming, until, in the 
belief that a new order of spirits have come down from the rocks and 
caves to take temporary possession of the Peak country, you see 
visions of cloud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces rising out of the 
shroud-grey of the twilight. Should pleasure or business call you 
forth next morning before the sun has re-appeared over the east-lying 
landmarks, you may look down the valley from Lady Bower and 
watch the stately pageant dissolve like a scroll, and the old familiar 
outlines of tor and moorland gradually steal back again, real as the 
duties which daily life brings to responsible humanity. 

To this district come tourists, but not in dreaded shoals. The 
country is a little too inaccessible for the common-footed variety of 
the modern excursionist, who loves to have his “special” run right 
into the novelty he has come out to see. A good walking or riding 
man with leisure at his command always loves the Peak, but it may 
be said that, as a general rule, the tourist, pure and simple, either 
stops short of Chatsworth and that part of Derbyshire which lies 
south of the line which you may draw from that noble Dukery 
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straight across to Buxton, or pursues the railway from Buxton over 
the elevated permanent way above Chapel-en-le-Frith to Stockport. 
I have known travellers compassing this route declare afterwards 
the glories of the Peak country in the language of venerable ex- 
perience. Now, if our friends can prove to you by affidavit that 
they have halted at Chapel-en-le-Frith, and pushed up into the high 
country thereabouts, you may grant them a certificate of knowledge 
on the subject, though you should withhold a medal in addition, 
unless they know something of Castleton and the country on the 
Ashopton side. ‘“Chapel”—the topographical designation is too 
long for frequent use—is not incorrectly described as “a market- 
town of some considerable importance in the High Peak.” If not 
“in,” itis not far from the Peak. At Hayfield, a few miles north, 
begins the range of hills of which Kinder Scout is the chief summit, 
and Kinder Scout must be honestly climbed by your own feet if you 
would gain that splendid look-out which they say sometimes in- 
cludes the sea beyond Liverpool. Castleton is pretty well known 
to tourists, since it monopolises the most wonderful of the wonders 
of Derbyshire, such as the Ebbing and Flowing Well, the castle of 
which Sir Walter Scott had somewhat to observe in his “ Peveril of 
the Peak” (the flower, as many think, of the Waverley flock), and 
the mines and caves where the Bengal lights reveal stalactite and 
crystal spar, and less showy illuminations intensify the gloom of awe- 
inspiring cavernous recesses. These are the show places of the 
district, and naturally they attract all the tourists who pass that way. 
Still the traveller who stops short of Mam Tor has but an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the High Peak. 

Let us traverse the mountain through the lovely vale of Edale 
until we stand once more upon that bridge which spans the Derwent 
near its confluence with the Ashop. Shall I not do well to admit 
at once that I have brought you into the Peak country chiefly to 
take you by the button-hole and gossip of the streams that lave its 
lower levels? And is there not a cause? The rodster and the 
gunster coming with a purpose are the men who know most about 
the Peak scenery, for they have an incentive to spur them beyond 
the point where others retrace their steps; the further their ex- 
plorations are forced the more successful are they likely to be in 
their pursuits. Yet the field is so vast that I cannot pretend to 
exhaust it; the best that can be done within the limits of a single 
paper is to skim the surface with a light hand. 

The Little Ashop to which I have above made reference is the 
tributary of a tributary, for the Derwent is, spite of its goodly size at 
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its junction with the Trent, but a feeder of that magnificent midland 
river. The Ashop rises on the northern face of the High Peak, and 
is formed by a number of rivulets springing from Glossop and Alport 
moors. It is, however, too small a stream to be mentioned in 
ordinary guide books, or to be treated to more than a passing refer- 
ence in the abundant angling literature which the Peak country can 
claim as its own. Yet it is a noted haunt of merry, if small, moor- 
land trout, and is strictly preserved by a few gentlemen of the dis- 
trict. In most of the Derbyshire streams grayling abound; none, 
however, are to be found so far up as this. The water is too shallow 
for those lovers of deep, swift currents, and there are besides weirs 
which would, if they attempted to act upon the “ Excelsior” motto, 
effectually check their advance. 

Watching an angler is to one who understands the science almost 
as exciting and interesting as angling oneself. It brings out your 
critical faculties ; it gives you a good opinion of yourself, though at 
the expense of your friend ; it teaches you something. This is why 
the old schoolboys on the great summer field days at Lord’s cricket 
ground assume such airs of wisdom, and wax so vigorous in their 
praise and blame as they follow with kindling eyes the movements of 
the youngsters in the field. Suppose, then, we become spectators of 
the two gentlemen who are making ready for descent into the Ashop. 
The dogs leaping around them and sniffing at their heels as they cross 
the bridge are evidently jealous of the fishing-rods ; they consider 
themselves defrauded of a day’s work and glory on the moors, though, 
if they were gifted with reflective memories, they must remember that 
the last week proved a dreadful blank, and that, eager as they were 
to point and retrieve, all the chances were against them. Therefore, 
faithful animals, you need not whine and look up so eagerly with 
those great loving eyes of yours ; your masters are quite justified in 
looking after fish when fowl are scarce. Hie back again, then, to the 
stable yard and enjoy a day’s romp and rest. 

Our anglers have gone into the village smithy to don their wading 
stockings and brogues, without which nothing can be done ; bushes, 
thick and overhanging, fringe each side of the stream, and if the 
gentlemen in the smithy know their business they will wade stealthily 
upwards, working with a short line. Up-stream fishing should always 
be adopted when possible ; that may be taken as an infallible rule. 
It is pedantry, however, to insist upon the method under all condi- 
tions, inasmuch as there are rapid “torrential” rivers where any 
angler who values his time and temper, and cares for a basket of 
fish, will never attempt aught but down-stream long line fishing. 
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Who ever knew a village smithy door without its brace or so of 
idlers lounging against its lintels? Here are three young men, pro- 
bably keepers taking holiday with the dogs ; young men whose faces 
are the colour of a ripe hazel nut, and whose velveteen jackets are, like 
the garments of poor easily cheated Esau, savoury of the hunting 
grounds. They watch Messieurs the Anglers pull on their waterproof 
coverings, thick woollen socks, and clumsy shoes, and converse of 
angling news. No daily newspapers come to Ashopton till they are 
a few days old; there are no hourly telegrams affixed to club screen 
or hotel passage. Such news as the morning brings them is of 
the woods, fields, and streams. Number one has heard of a 
four-pound trout taken yesterday in the Derwent. The trio at 
once move with slow step across to the bridge, and lean over, 
gazing into the peat brown flood as it races under the arch. This 
movement will not help them probably in their comprehension 
of the story, but it seems the natural thing to do, just as when 
Micawber contemplated entering into the coal trade he went out 
and looked at the Medway with the eye of a connoisseur. So our 
velveteen jacket brigade involuntarily survey the Derwent as the story- 
teller proceeds. It seems that the four-pound trout had been a 
notorious character for several seasons. Everybody had made serious 
attempts upon its honour. Everybody had failed. Live fly, dead 
fly, ants’ eggs, maggot, wasp-grub, worm, minnow, had been used in 
ringing the piscatorial changes, but the trout had kept his corner 
under the jutting rock, and had ordered his life aright, pursuing the 
even tenour of his way, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. At length there had been treason and stratagem, and, alas! 
spoil. Nefarious prowlers had netted the fish in the dead of 
night, and sold him in Castelton at a shilling per pound. Number 
two caps this story with another while our ¢rozs fréres dawdle back to 
the smithy, the dogs following gravely in a listening attitude. A 
gentleman on the previous afternoon down at Hathersage was angling 
with gentles, and caught a small grayling, which he had pulled nearly 
out of the milltail when a great trout ferociously rushed at and 
gobbled it, taking the point of the hook also into the bargain. There 
was a dash of pathos in this narrative; the gentleman played the 
trout for half an hour, and then permitted it to break away from him. 

It is very pleasant, sitting upon a newly-made wheelbarrow outside 
the smithy, to hear all this conversation, and look up and around at 
the many tinted hills and village flower-gardens, to smell the woodfires, 
and hear the forge, the rustling branches, and the flowing stream com- 
bining in a sleepy kind of chorus. But our anglers are ready, and 
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we have engaged to look on as umpires. One of these fishermen might 
not untruly be termed a, if not the, judicious hooker. The first 
reach of the Ashop is between a garden hedge on the one side and 
a wall rising sheer out of the stream on the other. The water is low 
and clear; there is not a scrap of cover in its bed, except stones, 
lying for the most part flat on the bottom. The current is therefore 
tolerably even, and the course free for the up-stream angler. Wisely 
he uses a couple of flies and half a dozen yards of line. Wisely he 
moves warily, never splashing as he brings one foot before the other, 
pausing always for a minute or two on arriving at a new position. 
Standing above him we, the spectators, can see every pebble in the 
river's bed, but not a fish within range of our vision. Yet stop. The 
eye kept steadily upon the river becomes attuned to the colour of the 
stony bed—a light brown, and soon it detects a long, thin, light-brown 
form where none could at first be seen. It is a trout, so like in hue 
to the river’s bed that only the practised eye can detect it. A hand 
lifted into the air scares it away, frightened out of its wits. The 
judicious hooker says it is precisely what he expected ; the only 
chance is to fish under the wall, and under the bushes on the opposite 
side. Lightly, and apparently without any exertion, he drops the 
tiny artificial bumble in the direction he announced, and has his 
reward—a four-ounce brook trout in admirable condition. The J. D. 
cannot now expect to catch his four dozen as he did in the lucky June 
days, but he thins out the stock occasionally, and fishes the Ashop 
like a master, wind and water all the while dead against him. 

The second angler is a superb illustration of how not to do it. 
From his talk, as we lingered about the smithy, you would have 
fancied him an incomparable fly-fisherman ; the advice he volunteered 
to the J. D. was sound, and delivered in a tone of easy confidence 
that suggested a limitless reserve of knowledge that might be used did 
not modesty forbid ; the playful flourishes he indulged in, whipping atthe 
scarlet berries of the mountain ash and flicking his cast across the road, 
as we proceeded towards the gate of the first meadow, were gracefulness 
itself. “ Here,” we might have remarked without making absolute fools 
of ourselves : “here is a finished sportsman who may be backed to 
pitch a fly into a teacup at thirty yards distance.” His aspect when he 
looked leisurely towards the clouds, and up and down the stream, was 
that of profound wisdom. Perhaps his theory was quite regularly hall- 
marked ; his practice was “ Brummagem.” Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, he was (in a Pickwickianly-Waltonian sense) an arrant 
impostor. Every movement was a false one. He floundered about in 
the water, partly through too much haste, partly through carelessness in 
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planting his feet, the result being to drive away the fish and to treble 
his own exertions. Wherefore, while his friend was cool in body and 
placid in spirit, he was perspiring and irritable, suffering, no doubt, 
mentally and physically from intense prickly heat. It was astounding 
to observe how heavily his flies pitched into the water; you could 
hear them fall. He tested every kind of shrub on the bank ap- 
parently with a view of determining which would most effectually 
cause entanglement and loss of tackle; on the whole the common 
bramble seemed best adapted for this purpose, though for a pro- 
pounder of the question how it is possible for a line to become so inex- 
tricably fastened up there is nothing like gorse. Need it be said that 
this gentleman caught no fish, lost much tackle, and came out of the 
water at the end in a vile humour, which the sight of his friend’s 
pretty dish of trout did not affect on the side of sweetness and 
light ? 

When Sir Geoffrey Peveril, in the flush of hope, suggested to 
Master Bridgnorth the possibilities of the King investing him with 
a title as the reward of his loyalty he remarked that “ Earl of the 
Peak” would sound well. That earldom has never been bestowed, 
but there is a modern Waltonian lord of the Peak who is known to 
all fishermen on Derwent, or Dove, as “ Old Butcher.” This “cha- 
racter” has been thus charmingly described by Mr. John Hall, a 
Sheffield gentleman, who has written much of the Derbyshire rivers 
and hills, and who can angle as well as he can write: 





Old Butcher is young: though he’s nigh fourscore 
He can tramp twelve miles across a moor ; 

He can fish all day and wade up stream, 

And at night as fresh as the morning seem, 


Old Butcher is young: he can make a fly 
With as steady a hand and as sure an eye 
As though he were still in manhood’s prime, 
And never had known the ravage of time. 


He will drink his glass and despoil a dish 
With an appetite keen as any fish 

That ever took grub from baited hook 
When hunger its victim overtook, 


He can spin a yarn, or a sermon preach, 
Or on special occasions spout a speech : 
He can fast or feast, like a monk of old, 
Though he likes the latter much best I’m told. 
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In the summer time when the days are long, 
He will rise with the lark at her matin song : 
Rut never a day’s too long for him 

When wetting his line by the river’s brim. 


Yet on winter nights, when the weather’s cold, 
And fuel and victuals are scarce as gold, 

He will dress his flies in his moorland cot, 
And live on potatoes and murmur not. 


He knows each pool of the streams about, 

And every stone that conceals a trout ; 

Some say that he knows all the fish as well, 
Both where they were born and where they dwell. 


To those who have wander’d in Baslow’s vale, 
Through Chatsworth’s meadows and Darley Dale, 
Or skirted the banks of the silvery Wye, 

Where Haddon’s grey towers rise steep and high; 


Or straying westward by Calver’s weir, 

To Hathersage, Hope, or Edale fair, 

Where the Noe and the Derwent wind at will, 
Beneath the shadow of great Win Hill ; 


His form and garb will familiar seem 
As the guardian deity of the stream, 
With his oval face and his grizzly locks, 
And his smile like that of a sly old fox. 


His vocation is, to instruct the young 
Novitiates how the fly is flung : 

To rig their tackle and range their flies, 
And show them where to obtain a rise. 


Long may he live to pursue his art, 

For few are there left to succeed his part : 

And when he is gone let his epitaph be— 

** Here lies George Butcher, rare fisherman he! ” 


Mr. Charles Cotton knew these Peak streams intimately, and was 
no doubt an accomplished fly-fisherman. His essay “ Being Instruc- 
tions how to Angle for Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream” 
is not suc smoothly flowing dialogue as that of his “ most affectionate 
father and friend” Walton, perhaps because he was “surprised with 
the sudden news of a sudden new edition of your ‘Complete Angler,’ 
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so that having little more than ten days to turn me in and rub up 
my memory... I was forced upon the instant to scribble what 
I here present to you.” The styles, however, are different; there could 
not be two Piscators. Between the two dialogues there is as much 
difference as between a brick building of the Dutchman’s era and a 
weather-stained farmhouse thatched, gabled, and slashed athwart 
with black oaken beams. Nevertheless Cotton is an excellent authority 
on Derbyshire fishing, and requires very little editing from the 
modern expert. The streams which he lauds as the finest in 
Europe for angling have deterivrated, though they are still amongst 
the best that remain for trout,if not for grayling. At Bakewell and 
Rowsley the wandering angler may purchase his daily ticket, but the 
best portions of all the streams are rented by associations or small 
bodies of gentlemen who carefully watch their fish. 





DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER.” &e. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOME AGAIN. 


HE Challoners were home again in Durewoods. They 
had crossed the Atlantic in winter, and were lucky 
enough to have some calm seas ; and Sir John observed 
with pleasure that on more than one clear and cold day, 

when the waters were quiet enough to allow of pleasant walks on 
deck, Marie showed unusually good spirits and seemed to enter a 
little into the enjoyment of existence again. He had watched her 
with some uneasiness as she sat on deck the day they were leaving 
New York. The steamer was crowded with friends taking leave of 
friends whom the vessel was to bear away, and there was a great deal 
of kissing and embracing, and there were many tearfuleyes. Sir John 
observed with wonder and anxiety that his daughter sat there cold, 
apathetic, and silent, looking on the emotional crowd out of eyes 
that seemed hardly to take an interest in anything. His mind 
misgave him. Was she really unhappy, or was her once magnificent 
physical health giving way ? 

Therefore, when they were fairly on the ocean, and she brightened 
up, and talked to people, and seemed like her old self—perhaps a 
little exaggerated at times—he was greatly cheered. There was a 
handsome vivacious young French naval officer on board who 
seemed to lose his heart at once to Lady Disdain, and with whom 
Lady Disdain was pleased to talk a great deal—and if it were not 
Lady Disdain one might perhaps even say to flirt a great deal—and 
her spirits sometimes seemed to rise almost too high. But Sir John 
was reassured and delighted. “It’s all right,” he said to himself. 
“‘ She will be perfectly happy yet. When she is married and settled 
in London life and moving in society she will be as happy as a 
queen.” He felt little fear thenceforward even when her bursts of 
high spirits were followed occasionally by hours of gloom and 
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apathy ; even when he observed that the first sight of the shores of 
her own country made her start as if in repugnance or dismay. 

Ronald Vidal met them at Southampton. He looked very hand- 
some, and blushed in almost a boyish way when he saw Marie. 
She held her hand out to him, and said “ How are you, Ronald ?” 
and Ronald took her hand, but seemed somehow a little dashed by 
this reception, and he did not kiss her. 

Ronald went off presently to see about having their trunks quickly 
through the Custom-house, and Sir John was left alone for a few 
moments with his daughter. 

“I think you frightened our young squire, Marie.” 

** How so, dear ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. You were not very warm in your reception 
of him, I thought.” 

“Was I not? I meant to be very friendly.” 

“He didn’t venture to kiss you,” Sir John said, with a smile. 

“Would it have been the right thing to do ?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether there is much either right or wrong 
about it under the circumstances. But I should think he might have 
ventured.” 

“Oh, yes; if it is the right thing to do. But I really didn’t know. 
I suppose he hardly expected me to kiss him. I confess I am not 
equal to that.” 

“ He seemed a little discouraged, I thought,” Sir John said. 

“ Some people are so easily discouraged,” his daughter replied. 

“Here he comes,” her father said hastily in an undertone, rather 
glad that the conversation was brought to a close. 

They got through the Custom-house, and Ronald had engaged a 
carriage for them in the express to London. 

** Marie looks pale, I think,” Ronald said when they were in motion. 

“ Everybody tells me I am looking pale,” she said, with a touch 
of petulance in her voice. ‘I am perfectly well. Iam in rude and 
vulgar health. But it is so cold and wet here—how could any one 
help looking pale? Has it been raining all the time, Ronald ?” 

“ A good deal. It’s been a very dreary time to me, Marie.” 

“Indeed? I didn’t think you cared about the weather.” 

“You know I don’t; and you know it wasn’t that.” 

“What have you been doing all the time? I saw that you have 
been speaking: we got the papers—and I read the speeches, and 
liked them very much.” A burst of kindness dictated her words, 
for she thought he did seem dashed, and she asked herself what earthly 
right she had to find fault with him and make him uncomfortable. 
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“ And you are quite a public man now! Leading articles in the 
papers about you! The Zmes insists that what you said was entirely 
inappropriate and unseasonable, and I don’t know what else ; and 
the Daily News declares that you said just the right thing at the 
right time. I agree with the Dai/y News.” 

Ronald was perfectly happy now. He started off with a full 
account of all that he had done and said, and why he did it and said 
it, and what everybody said to him about it: how his father told him 
that if he kept on that way and dropped his confounded play-houses 
(“ And settled myself down in life,” Ronald added, with a glance at 
Marie) he might come to something ; and how Gladstone complimented 
him ; and Dizzy was wonderfully civil in his reply ; and how Bright 
came up to him in the smoking-room and told him he had made a 
fine speech, but recommended him to use shorter words, and to 
study the early English poets, and not to quote too much Latin— 
“ And he’s right, by Jove!” Mr. Vidal exclaimed, “and Bright’s the 
only great—really great—artist in oratory that we have, Marie.” He 
streamed away with a good deal more of political talk, and he was 
very much delighted with Marie and himself and everything else. 

Marie’s cheek brightened a little now and then. This did seem a 
fairer prospect than a life spent with financiers and the magnates of 
the railway and men whose talk was not of oxen, but of bulls and 
bears. She did think that it would be something to move in a society 
made up of great political chiefs and their followers. She had even 
across the Atlantic read with a certain kindling pride of the speeches 
made by her lover just towards the close of the Session, and of the 
comments and criticisms they called forth; and she felt convinced 
that there was in Ronald Vidal a capacity to rise in politics, and in 
herself a capacity to understand them. She told him in a few warm 
words how glad she was that he had made such a success. 

“T owe it all to you,” he said in a low tone. 

Ronald Vidal should then, if he only could have known, and the 
fates and the railway had allowed, have taken her hand in his and 
kissed her boldly, perhaps twice, and gone instantly away and left 
her to think of him all the rest of the day and the evening, with a 
favourable recollection and with something like the sense of having 
willingly given up her life to make part of his. But Mr. Vidal did not 
know this, and did not think about it ; and in any case the express was 
rushing along at full speed for London, and he could not possibly get 
out except with the result of making a corpse of himself. Therefore 
he remained by Marie’s side and talked to her while Sir John read 
the newspaper. 
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Mr. Vidal was now made so happy that he became quite himself 
again, and fearing lest Marie should be bored with too much politics 
he passed on to personal news. He told her about various persons 
whom she knew, and ever so many more whom she did not know. 
He told her of the new actors and singers, and the winter exhibitions 
of pictures, and all the latest fashions, whimsies, and fads of society. 
He had no end of descriptions of this, that, and the other lady, and 
her dress, and her drawing-room, and her china. He talked of 
marriages which were coming off, and once or twice he began some 
story of private life in this or that family, and suddenly broke off in 
the middle and seemed a little confused ; and altogether he did not 
show to so much advantage as when they were talking of politics. 

Marie wondered how so clever a young man just entering on so 
interesting and noble a career could care for all the things he was 
now talking about. She wondered he did not ask her about any- 
thing she had seen in all the travels that seemed to her so marvellous 
and delightful : and she even asked him why he didn’t ask her any- 
thing of the kind. So he had then to express a polite desire to hear 
everything: but he did not listen to anything long. Mr. Vidal 
was not good as a listener, and he did not care a straw for travel, 
except as a means of meeting new men and women. There was 
hardly anything Marie had to tell him about people he cared to hear 
of, and he was always begging pardon and breaking in upon her 
description of something just to tell her about the absurd house that 
Lady Jervis was having built, lest he should forget, “and every- 
body is talking about it—old Lady Jervis, you know”—or some 
recital of equal interest. Marie thought of the day when she walked 
with him up the Durewoods hill, and tried to get him to look at the 
scenery and talk about it, and could not succeed. She gave up any 
further attempt to interest him now in what she had seen, and she 
listened with all the attention she could give to everything he had to 
tell, and Mr. Vidal became happy again. 

When they reached London, Marie saw a lady get out of the train 
whom she knew to have been a fellow passenger of hers from New 
York, and in whom she had taken a great interest, although she saw 
her but once or twice. The lady had been very sick nearly all the 
way, and was seldom visible. She was very handsome, Marie thought, 
although she looked a little wasted. There was a shade of darkness 
round her eyes which gave her a melancholy and romantic aspect. 
She had a superb mass of golden hair, and a very stately presence. 
Now as she got out at the station she was giving directions to her 
two maids and a man in livery, and two or three friends were in waiting 
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for her, and she seemed to Marie like some foreign princess or 
other such distinguished person. In the little bustle about Sir John 
Challoner’s carriage, and servants and luggage, Marie saw that the 
handsome lady saluted Ronald Vidal, who went up and shook 
hands with her and spoke a few friendly words. 

“Who is that?” Marie asked, when they were in the carriage and 
driving away—‘ that lady with the beautiful face? I do so want to 
know who she is.” 

Vidal laughed. 

“That’s Rosamunda Shirley—Mrs. Mattocks is her real name now. 
So she’s been your fellow-passenger? She’s been starring it in the 
States—making a lot of money, she tells me. She’ll want it all, I 
dare say— Mattocks plays like anything—can’t stop—always loses.” 

** But who is Rosamunda Shirley ?” 

“ Oh, she’s an actress, you know. We had her for a season at the 
Mayfair—I mean the people who owned the Mayfair then engaged 
her. She married a man named Mattocks, who used to be ina 
cavalry regiment : he had to sell out—a regular black sheep—he lives 
upon her now. But he wouldn’t go to the States with her all the 
same.” 

“ She looks very unhappy,” said Marie. “I knew she had some 
melancholy history. Is she a great actress, Ronald—does she play 
in tragedy ?” 

“Tragedy! oh dear no. Burlesque—tights—that sort of thing. 
No, she isn’t much of an actress, but she can sing a little and dance 
a little, and she has a fine figure, and looks very well on the stage. 
That hair isn’t her own, you know,” the candid youth continued. 

“Oh! I thought I should like to know her so much: but if she 
is not really an artist, I don’t think” —— 

Vidal looked amazed. 

“Oh, you couldn’t know her,” he said. “ She’s all right enough—I 
never heard anything much said against her, but they are a queer 
lot, husband and all.” 

“In any case,” Sir John remarked coldly, “ I don’t suppose 
ladies usually make the acquaintance of burlesque actresses.” 

Sir John was rather displeased that this incident had occurred, and 
Ronald now began to see for the first time that it had probably been 
an unlucky affair. Vidal hardly ever made account of any point of 
view different from his own, and it had not occurred to him as 
possible that Marie could be displeased at his knowing a burlesque 
actress whom she, of course, was not to know. “There never was 
any harm in poor Rosie,” he thought: and his mother and sisters 
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knew perfectly well that he had lots of acquaintances in Rosie’s 
world, and they never cared. 

*“‘ T haven’t seen her—Mrs. Mattocks—this long time,” he hastened 
to say. ‘“ Our acquaintance was very slight. I always thought him 
a black sheep.” 

Nobody said anything more on the subject, and Ronald talked of 
something else. The rain streamed down, and Marie thought 
London looked unspeakably dismal. She looked from the carriage 
windows, and wondered once or twice whether there was any 
possibility of her seeing Christmas Pembroke in the streets as 
they drove along. She was more than once on the point of asking 
Mr. Vidal if he knew anything about Pembroke, but some reason 
which she could hardly have explained to herself kept her from 
putting the question. Vidal never said a word about Pembroke 
because, as it has been remarked already, he rarely remembered that 
young man’s existence. 

At last the drive came to an end, and Marie was at home in 
Kensington. Not long, however, did she remain there. Her father 
hurried her off to Durewoods, and she was glad to go—perhaps all 
the more glad because Ronald Vidal was not to accompany them. 
He was to follow them soon: “when things had been arranged.” 
He took leave of Marie again with a pressure of the hand she held 
out to him, and he did not venture to kiss her. 

The Challoners went by train to Baymouth, and thence went all 
the way round by carriage, avoiding the sea passage, although the 
Saucy Lass had not yet met with her accident. Sir John was un- 
willing to subject his daughter to the rough wind, the tossing sea, 
and either the drenching rain on deck or the stifling cabin of the 
Saucy Lass. They hada very dreary drive of it with the windows 
closed and the rain beating against the glass. They could see 
nothing of the country, and they talked but little. They approached 
Durewoods, it might be said, by the back way, and Marie had nearly 
reached her own gate before she knew where she was. 

“Can this be Durewoods really?” she asked, trying to peer 
through the mist and rain; “this frightful place, so drenched and 
desolate ?” 

“This is Durewoods indeed, Marie. Welcome home, dear!” 

“Tt seems a strange welcome home! Can it be that the hill I 
loved so is hidden somewhere under that sky, and that dear Dione 
Lyle’s balcony and her roses can be within sight? Well—perhaps it 
is all the better.” 

“Why, Marie?” 

VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 
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“Tt will be the easier to part from Durewoods, dear.” 

“You talk of parting from Durewoods as if you were going into 
exile, Marie. Durewoods will be here all the same—for you and 
Ronald always.” 

“ Yes, it will be here,” said Marie, and she stopped : and presently 
the carriage drove in through their own gate and along the avenue 
and up to the door. 

““T shall be glad to see good old Sarah Cramp,” said Marie. “If 
she knows that we are coming she will be here to meet me, I am 
sure.” 

But Sarah Cramp did not know that they were coming; and one 
of the first pieces of news given to Marie when she entered the hall 
was that poor old Mrs. Cramp was dead and buried. Marie could 
not restrain her tears for her faithful old friend who was gone: and 
such was the condition of her welcome home to Durewoods. 

But there were a great many things to do, and persons to see, and 
instructions to give, and questions to ask, after so long an absence. 
Marie, as we know, had always liked to be her own housekeeper, and 
there was an understanding that after her marriage she was still to be 
housekeeper of Durewoods whenever she and her husband had to 
be in the country. In town, too, she was to look after her father’s 
house a good deal, and was to sit at the head of his table when he 
had to give dinner parties with ladies. Therefore let us do justice 
to dear Lady Disdain and admit that she did not waste much of the 
active time of the day in mere regrets. In the country—or at all 
events in a place like Durewoods, where servants are still a little 
primitive and simple in their ways, and keep their eyes fixed rather 
wearisomely on the hand of the mistress—Marie had really a great 
deal of ordering, instructing, and marshalling to do. She sometimes 
compared herself to Squire Hardcastle drilling his domestics: and 
sometimes, when she was inclined for a more heroic similitude, to 
Alexander Farnese, who used to say that for ever so many years, the 
exact number of which she had forgotten, he had never passed an 
uninterrupted hour of day. Our heroine’s sitting up late of nights 
became a fashion with her chiefly because of this daily occupation. 

Marie was greatly pleased to hear her father say that they must at 
once have the carriage out and pay a visit to Miss Lyle. “That must 
be done before dinner, Marie,” he said. “She would take it ill if 
we did not go at once.” 

This seemed very thoughtful and kind of Sir John, who of late 
had not often time to indulge in thoughts of mere kindness. But 
other feelings than those of old friendship were inspiring Marie’s 
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father. He had been haunted by a dread of Christmas Pembroke 
turning up in some inconvenient way, and by the fear of the young 
man having perhaps told his whole story to Dione Lyle. Sir John 
did not know whether the young man was still in England or not, 
and he longed to know. If he had fairly left the country Sir Joh: 
would have been happy, and if he could have known this for certain 
while he was in London he would not have hurried his daughter 
down to Durewoods and thus brought her within the reach of Dione 
Lyle. But he had not a chance of speaking to Ronald Vidal alone, 
and even if he had it is doubtful whether he would have asked Vida! 
a question about Christmas Pembroke. Sir John’s exaggeratec 
caution made him dread to say anything about Pembroke to any 
body, lest that person should suspect something or say out somethin: 
which would set other people suspecting. Sir John’s knowledge of 
human nature and the springs of human action was of a very simple 
kind, which yet passes off generally for piercing sagacity. He came 
to his conclusions on the assumption that everybody else was in- 
fluenced by the same motives and interests that influenced him, and 
in the same way. 

Therefore Sir John was anxious to see Miss Lyle as soon as 
possible, and was determined that the first meeting of his daughter 
and her should be in his presence. He had great faith in his own 
power of averting the worst consequences in the way of awkward 
disclosure or question by some personal intervention if needs were, 
and by preventing things from being talked out to any clear under- 
standing. -A timely muddying of the waters is often a great advan- 
tage in such cases, and Challoner had great faith in the muddying of 
waters. 

They visited Miss Lyle in a semi-formal sort of way, the formality, 
however, being a little disturbed by Merlin’s enthusiastic joy at the 
sight of Marie, and by his first kissing her hand and then shaking it 
several times vehemently from left to right. The brave Merlin was 
especially proud of his knowledge f English customs, and he always 
shook hands in this lusty fashio with Miss Lyle’s more favoured 
personal friends. Sometimes, ind.-d, when a strange visitor came 
for the first time, if Merlin happened to be in a very gracious 
humour he shook hands with the stranger even before he allowed the 
latter an opportunity of inquiring if Miss Lyle were at home. 

Miss Lyle, of course, was at home, and she was delighted to 
welcome Marie. These two women were really very fond of each 
other, and faithful to each other. It seemed odd to John Challoner, 


but there was no mistake about it, and he was glad of it, because he 
Ii2 
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suspected that Dione Lyle disliked him, and distrusted him, and owed 
him a grudge, and as a sensible man knows that you can never tell 
when, where, or how some enemy may injure you, he was pleased 
that Dione should be fond of his daughter, for that would secure her 
to him—except, perhaps, in some romantic and absurd love affair 
such as that of young Pembroke. 

The visit was friendly and agreeable, and there was no bringing 
up of unpleasant associations. The hostess was not this time in her 
balcony room. 

“T hardly know you, Miss Lyle, out of your balcony room,” said 
Marie. “ May I go there and look out?” 

** But the balcony is closed, dear, and it’s so wet and miserable.” 

** Still I should like to look out. I have not yet seen the sea.” 

“I should have thought you had enough of sea, but, my dear, do 
go and make the balcony look bright a moment by standing there if 
you will.” 

‘** Take care not to catch cold, Marie,” her father added. 

When she had gone Dione turned to Sir John and said suddenly 
and sharply— 

**John—do you know anything of Christmas Pembroke ?” 

“ Nothing, Dione ; I haven’t heard anything of him since my return ; 
haven’t had much time, you know. Has he left England?” 

“TI presume he has, but I don’t know. I have heard nothing from 
him. He has not come near me or written to me—not a line to 
say good-bye even. I think that rather strange—ungrateful, perhaps. 
He is a good boy and there must be some cause. I thought some- 
body, perhaps, had been putting him against me.” 

“T know nothing of it. He wrote to me long since to say that he 
was going to Japan at once: I suppose he has gone.” 

“T suppose so: but—Well, Marie, how do you like the view under 
these skies ?” 

Sir John went home with his daughter greatly reassured. Christ- 
mas had evidently gone, and Dione was not in league with him, and 
she was not inclined to talk to Marie about him. Sir John began 
to think that things were going very well. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 


Tue rain fell heavily upon Durewoods next day, turning the roads 
into mere mud-channels, and shutting out sea and sky alike from the 
sight. Dione Lyle was sitting in the room which had the balcony : but 
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the balcony itself had long ceased to be an endurable station. Miss 
Lyle was alone and was seated near a little table on which she leaned 
her elbow. It was evening, and the wind screamed among the trees 
like a screech-owl. Dione felt very much depressed. Suddenly she 
heard a sound, and looking towards the door of the room, which was 
open, saw Marie Challoner standing there. 

“You looked so picturesque, Miss Lyle, that I could not help 
stopping for a moment to study you.” 

“T am so glad you have come, Marie. I was beginning to feel 
very lonely. I suppose we feel that sort of sensation more and more 
as we grow old—I used to like it once.” 

“ But you never grow old; you are always the same age—like a 
picture. When you come to die, Miss Lyle, I feel certain that you 
will not die in the way that is appointed for us common people—you 
will simply change into a picture and ornament this house for ever.” 

“That is rather a pretty idea, Marie. Will you have a cup of 
tea?” 

“Yes, please. I came for some tea—and to see you again. I was 
growing very lonely, too.” 

“Come near me, dear, and let me see how you are looking. Stay, 
I will ring for the lamps, it is so grey and dark.” 

“‘No, Miss Lyle: please don’t examine me by the light. The dusk 
suits me much better: I couldn’t stand an inspection by lamplight 
to-day.” 

“You don’t look well, Marie. Why are you so pale and thin, 
girl? Your long travelling has done you no good but only harm, I 
think. What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, Miss Lyle: I am very well ; but it is such miserable 
weather. Nothing looks like itself now.” 

“You don’t look like yourself, Marie. You look unhappy. Are 
you sorry to be back among us all again ?” 

“Well, Durewoods isn’t the same. Do you remember telling me 
once that Durewoods would never be the same to me again when 
once I had left it for London life? I think you were right. It 
never has been the same to me since. When we were in America 
we went of course to see Niagara. Oh, what a lovely place! I 
don’t mean the Falls merely, but the woods—Goat Island and its 
delightful woods—no, I’m not going to describe—don’t be afraid ! 
It was such beautiful weather—early autumn! Well, when we were 
returning to New York in the winter somebody persuaded us that 
we ought to see Niagara in that season too. How I wish we hadn’t 
gone! The trees were naked: the air was cold: the woods were 
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like grave-yards : the skies were black with the promise of snow : the 
whole place was dreary, gaunt, and wretched. It was the same place 
and not the same. It was Niagara under crape: Niagara’s corpse 
lying in its shroud. It was a Niagara of the under world—it was 
schauderhaft.” 

“ You are growing quite eloquent, Marie,” Miss Lyle said, with a 
smile. 

“‘ Because I felt it so much! Very well: to me now Durewoods 
is just the same. It is the melancholy ghost of my Durewoods.” 

“You ought to be pretty well used to Durewoods in winter, 
Marie.” 

“But I don’t call this winter merely: this is Durewoods in 
decrepit old age, just about to die. Everything seems to tell me of 
Death here. I feel like the hero of ‘ Maud.’” 

“T think the lamps would make us a little livelier.” 

“Let us just wait a little yet. To tell you the truth, Miss Lyle, 
I don’t want you to examine me under the iemps just yet, until 
I have had some hot tea and plucked up my spirits a little. I don’t 
want to be told that I am looking pale and wretched. Merlin has 
just kindly informed me that I am looking bad, bad—none—good.” 

“Well, I suppose you are a little anxious just now,” Dione said, 
gravely, “on the threshold of a great event, dear.” 

“Oh, no: it isn’t that. I have had that before me long enough 
to get used to it, I should think. Do you know it was a great shock 
to me the very moment I reached home here in Durewoods to be 
met with the news that my poor old friend Sarah Cramp was dead 
and buried. She was such a dear, kind, good old creature, and I 
have such happy memories associated with her name. And I met 
her son—that absurd, foolish creature—in America, and altogether it 
seemed so miserable.” 

Marie felt her colour come as she remembered unfortunate Natty 
Cramp and the exhibition he had made of himself when last she saw 
him. It made her doubly sorry for his poor old mother. 

“Is he likely to do any good, that creature ?” Dione asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I’m afraid not, but I hope so,” Marie said, 
not very coherently, “but the news of poor Mrs. Cramp’s death was 
a great shock. The whole place seems like death.” 

“You ought to have other thoughts surely, Marie !” 

‘I suppose so. Well, I will try. Let us be merry.” 

“ I should like to see you a little brighter, dear, I confess. If I 
were—some one—lI should feel rather shocked at the thought of your 
seeming so miserable—at such a time.” 
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“Nobody knows anything about it but you, Miss Lyle. I pour 
out all my dolefulness on you. I don’t treat papa to it—or any- 
body. Men would not understand such unreasonable ways, I 
suppose.” 

“‘T am not a man, dear: and I confess I don’t quite understand 
you just now. You are not really unhappy, Marie? Certainly I 
don’t see why you should be—if you have always told me fairly.” 

“T ought to be the happiest of women, I suppose.” 

“You ought to be,” said Dione, emphatically, “or else you ought 
to acknowledge that you are not, and” 

“Well, Miss Lyle—acknowledge that I am not, and what ?” 

“ And act accordingly.” 

“* Act as if I was not the happiest of women ?” 

“Yes. Don’t go on doing that which you have no right to do, 
unless it makes you the happiest of women.” 

“ But happiest of women is all nonsense—is it not? Why should 
I be happiest, or what right have I to expect to be happy at all ? 
I am well enough. I am about as happy, I suppose, as anybody 
else, or as I desire to be. My wants are few, Miss Lyle. A house 
in Park Lane, I think : or Berkeley Square, perhaps : a box in both 
opera houses: unlimited credit with Madame Elise : an acquaintance 
with three or four duchesses : a handle such as ‘ Honourable’ to my 
name : old china and lace: and my own way in everything.” 

Dione moved her shoulders impatiently. 

“That isn’t much, Miss Lyle, and—yes, there is one little thing 
more. I should like the name for which I surrender my own to 
be a pretty one, and composed of four syllables: two names, you 
understand, of two syllables each. I should not like to be simply 
Mrs. Briggs. Well, in this too I am to be gratified. Therefore, oh! 
am I not happy? ‘I am, I am’—as the dear little Peri says who 
is being admitted, like me, into the best circles of Paradise.” 

“I don’t care to hear you talk in this way,” said Dione, almost 
angrily. “It isn’t real, my dear: and it is thrown away on me. If 
you were just a cold-hearted and ambitious girl I should give myself 
very little trouble about you. You don’t put your cynicism on well, 
Marie. You lay it on too thickly, child: we can all see the paint. 
You are not ambitious, and you are not cynical.” 

“Indeed, Miss Lyle, I think you are wrong. I think I am a little 
ambitious, and I rather believe I am developing a certain gift of 
cynicism which will look very pretty when it has been properly 
cultivated. Our American journey a little dashed my ambition, 
perhaps.” 
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“Really? I was not aware that society in America was such a 
school of modest contentment.” 

“No, it was not in that way that my ambition became rebuked.” 

“* How was it then?” 

**One met with such hundreds of communities where they talked 
our language and read our books—and didn’t comprehend our 
ambition.” 

“Ves?” 

“What is a woman’s ambition in London, Miss Lyle?” 

“ Really, my dear,” Miss Lyle said, drawing her shawl around her 
and settling down in her chair with a less dissatisfied air, “ you must 
tell me ail about that. I have to be taught, and you say you under- 
stand the thing.” 

“Well, I take it that the ambition of a London girl means— 
putting it roughly, you know—living in Belgrave Square instead of 
Russell Square. These two extremes, I suppose, represent Victory 
and Defeat. I am speaking, of course, of people worth considering. 
You would hardly expect me to take Clapham or Hampstead into 
account at all.” 

“I have forgotten most of the landmarks of fashion, dear, but 
I'll take your definition if you like—on your authority. Well, what 
then ?” 

“Well, you see in America there are such millions of people who 
don’t know the difference between Russell Square and Belgrave 
Square. It’s discouraging. So many people asked me if I knew 
Herbert Spencer—and I didn’t: and if I knew George Eliot—and I 
didn’t. I felt rather ashamed : and it would not have helped me a 
bit to tell them—if I could have told them—that though I didn’t 
know Herbert Spencer yet I lived in Belgrave Square.” 

“But,” Miss Lyle said slowly, “they have their distinctions 
between their Belgrave Squares and their Russell Squares—or their 
friends and enemies sadly belie them.” 

“Oh yes, indeed they have. But there it is, you see. There is 
the rebuke to ambition conveyed in my satire—it is satire, you know. 
You don’t understand the difference between Madison Avenue and 
Washington Place?” 

** No indeed, dear.” 

“Yet look at the difference to a New York girl of my age and 
expectations! Well, there it is. What is the use of an ambition the 
symbols of whose triumphs are only understood in one’s own 
parish ?” 

“ But, my good girl, all your argument is against yourself, ard cn 
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my side. You tell me you see the folly of ambition, and all I said 
was that when you gave yourself out as ambitious you were only 
affecting it.” 

“I may have my philosophic moods, may I not, without being a 
downright practical philosopher? I think I have heard of such a 
thing with men.” 

“* My dear Marie, this is useless beating about the bush. I think 
you are not as happy as I should like you to be, and I think youare 
not satisfied with yourself—shall I go on?” 

“If you please, Miss Lyle.” 

*“‘T don’t like to see you going into this marriage—in this sort of 
way.” 

“ How should women go into a marriage?” 

“T shouldn’t mind an ordinary woman. I know she would be 
made happy by what people wouid call a brilliant match. She would 
have all she wanted: and I don’t know that I should blame her for 
not stipulating for anything else any more than a woman who, not 
caring for a piano in her room, didn’t stipulate for a piano. But 
you are different.” 

“You don’t know. I suppose we are all much the same.’ 

“Marie,” said Dione, taking the girl’s hand and looking into her 
eyes, “I have always seen in you something that young women don’t 
have generally—something very rare among us altogether, I believe—a 
sort of thing that men call honour. Now if you will tell me on your 
honour—if you will for the moment suppose yourself a man—and 
tell me on your honour that you really are glad of this marriage 
because of the position you think it will give you, and that you are 
going into it willingly—I’ll promise not to trouble you any more 
about it.” 

Marie gently withdrew her right hand and placed it on her breast. 

**On my honour,” she said gravely, “as a gentleman, I am going 
into this marriage with my eyes open and of my own free will.” 

Dione shook her head. 

‘Gentlemen, good Master Challoner, don’t evade questions when 
on their honour. I asked youif you were marrying willingly for the 
sake of the position you expect to get in society ?” 

Marie’s eyes turned downwards. 

“Miss Lyle,” she asked, ‘‘ What provision does the code of gen- 
tlemanly honour make for one when a question is put which he 
cannot answer directly without the certainty of being misunder- 
stood ?” 

“ That’s answer enough for me, Marie. I don’t want any mcre.” 


5) 
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“ But you don’t quite understand—you don’t indeed! I mean 
this. I don’t myself know or care a great deal about society and all 
that. But I must marry some one—papa says so and everybody— 
and one might as well have a name as not. I am not marrying for 
money. Mr. Vidal—I suppose I ought to call him Ronald—hasn’t 
a great deal. He brings the name, and I suppose I am to bring the 
money. So it isn’t such a pitiful bargain on my part.” 

“ Bargain !” 

** Well, it is a sort of bargain, you know: but most marriages are, 
I suppose. One thing I do wish, Miss Lyle, with all my heart.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“That my father had a son. Then he must have most of the 
money, and he would be the hope of the family, you know: and all 
the responsibility would rest upon him: and I should have so little 
money that people wouldn’t trouble themselves about me: and I 
might perhaps be allowed to marry my brother’s tutor if he was nice, 
or some poetical young curate, as the good girls do in the books.” 

Dione looked at her silently, pityingly. 

“Or, Miss Lyle, failing that, I do sometimes wish—shall I confess 
it?” 

“If you like, my dear.” 

“1 do wish sometimes that as my father has not a son”—-- 

“ Yes—well?” 

‘That he had not a daughter either.” 

“ I knew it,” said Dione. “I knew that you were only a victim 
in all this.” 

“No, no,” Marie said eagerly, and looking up so suddenly that 
she forgot how Miss Lyle must see the tears in her eyes, “ Indeed, 
indeed, I am not a victim. Papa would not for anything in the world 
urge me or press me. He has told me again and again that he would 
rather sacrifice anything than allow me to marry if I was not quite 
satisfied. I am satisfied—as satisfied as I could be with anything— 
since my father has a daughter and she is expected to marry some- 
body. You know how good Ronald Vidal is, and clever, and he is 
young, and handsome, and everything.” 

‘“‘ I never heard a word,” Dione quictly observed, “ said against 
the County Paris—did you? He was good and clever—I suppose— 
and young and handsome—and yet Juliet took poison rather than 
marry him.” 

‘Ah, but then there was Romeo,” Marie said quickly, and 
then she grew red and felt ashamed and wished she had not 
said it. 
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Dione saw the blush, and was more surprised than she would have 
cared to admit. “Can there be any feeling in this girl that she is 
purposely keeping back from me?” she thought. 

“And there is no Romeo in your case, my dear,” she said rather 
as a quiet statement of fact than an inquiry. 

“ None, Miss Lyle. Ronald himself is the nearest approach; so you 
see the cases are very different.” 

“ Suppose the Romeo should come after?” 

“ After—-what ?” 

‘Should come too late. Suppose some one should come a year 
or two hence, who would have been just the Romeo if fate had sent 
him sooner. I am not jesting Marie, I am serious, and I want you 
to put tha cuestion to yourself very, very seriously. You are not a 
child, Marie, and mind, dear, I couldn’t believe in any wrong 
thought in either juliet or you—only would not your life then 
become miserable: and would ambition and the world content you 
if you found that there was a man who might have been—the one, 
the-only one, you know? Just think of it, dear, and answer the 
question—to yourself, Marie, and not to me—I don’t ask you for 
such a confidence as that. Don’t be afraid—ask it boldly of your- 
self, and answer it—to yourself.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Shall I ring for lamps now, Miss Lyle ?” Marie asked, rising. 

‘“‘ If you please, dear.” 

“And I must go. I have kept the carriage waiting—papa wants 
me back very soon, but I would come and talk with you.” 

The little maid, Janet, entered the room with lamps. When she 
had gone Marie said— 

“‘ What a pretty girl Janet grows, Miss Lyle.” 

“ Janet is going to be married soon.” 

“Oh, is she? Iam so sorry! I mean I am so glad, of course— 

f she wishes it. But why does she get married ?” 

** What would you have her do?” 

“* Stay with you, of course, and be happy. I wish you would let 
me keep house for you, Miss Lyle. I think Janet ought to be the 
happiest girl in the world—I have often envied her of late. Now lI 
don’t envy her any more.” 

Marie presently took her leave. Miss Lyle remained filled with 
perplexity and much distressed. The thoughts and doubts brought 
up by her conversation with Marie did not alone distress her. 
Neither she nor Marie had in the course of their talk made any 
allusion to the name of Christmas Pembroke. Yet Dione, at least, was 
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thinking much about him all the time. For he had lately disappeared 
altogether from her knowledge, “ dropped out of the tissue” of her 
life. He had not written: he had not come to see her: she did not 
know where he was, or what had become of him. She was some- 
times alarmed and sometimes angry. She was well inclined to make 
every allowance for a disappointed lover, and his moods and sudden 
resolves and changes of purpose, but still she could not help saying 
to herself that he might have told her of anything he proposed to 
do, that he might have said good-bye, even by letter, before 
leaving England. Anyhow she was both perplexed and pained by 
his silence, and she would not even mention his name to Marie. 

The evening was peculiarly dull and trying to Marie. Her father 
and she dined alone. At one time their having an evening together, 
all to themselves, was one of Marie’s special joys. But now things 
had changed. He did not seem the same person: they were not 
companions now as they used to be. Sir John treated her with an 
almost deferential politeness which irritated her sometimes. He 
conducted himself a little too much as if he was entertaining the 
Honourable Mrs, Ronald Vidal, not dining alone with his daughter 
Marie. Sir John did this unconsciously, but it is certain that his 
mind was filled with a sense of the dignity which was now so soon to 
descend upon him. He thought Marie looked handsomer than ever. 
His mind fed itself on the satisfaction which fortune seemed to have 
in store for him. At one moment it occurred to him that after all 
such things have frequently happened—elder brothers often die 
young: and who knows—Marie might one day be the Countess 
Paladine. The thing was by no means impossible. He offered his 
daughter some grapes with a graceful deference that seemed almost 
like homage. 

Then during the evening he talked a great deal about their future 
arrangements. ‘The honeymoon was to be spent at Lord Paladine’s 
country place. Lord Paladine himself was, at present, in Sicily. 
The newly married pair were not to return to town until the opening 
of Parliament. Sir John asked Marie a great many questions about 
the house that was to be taken for her in town—where she would 
like it to be, furnished in what way, and all that sort of thing, which 
rather distressed her just at present. 

“‘T am very glad to leave all that to you and Ronald,” she said. 
“He knows all about these things, and 1 don’t. He has peculiar 
tastes too—very good tastes I dare say—and you know I never had 
any in particular. I am sure you and he will manage it all beauti- 
fully. I know I shall like whatever you do.” 
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“Thank you, my dear. Still a woman’s taste is often so good.” 

“Not mine, dear. I scarcely know one thing from another.” 

“You see, Marie, you'll only want a small house. Young people 
now all begin in nice little houses. Great establishments, even if 
people have the means to keep them up, only look well for middle- 
aged people. And then you know, my dear, you and Ronald will 
have to live rather modestly. You really haven’t much to spend. He 
has something from his mother, but not a great deal—by no means a 
great deal—and then there will be the interest on your fortune. Well, 
I don’t see that you can possibly have more—for the present I 
mean—than two thousand five hundred a year.” 

“Perhaps that isn’t enough,” Marie said, with a sudden little dis- 
play of interest and even eagerness. “Perhaps we ought not to 
marry on so little—is it little? Does Ronald know? It might be 
well to wait, perhaps, until we grow rich.” 

“What nonsense !” her father said, smiling. “It’s plenty of money 
for you two—you are not such a pair of spendthrifts.” 

“ But is Ronald quite aware of all this, papa? He may not think 
it much, you know.” 

** Of course he knows all about it. He is not such a mercenary 
creature, Marie. It isn’t money he wants, dear ; it’s you.” 

“Oh!” 

Marie had been leaning forward: she now subsided back into the 
armchair, where she was rather languidly resting. 

“ Besides, look at the career he has before him: and then you 
know, of course, all that I have will come to you—to you both— 
some day.” 

“Perhaps you will outlive us, papa. I should not be at all 
surprised.” 

“* My dear, what an absurd idea! But now let us just turn to this 
household business for 2 moment,” and he branched off into a 
variety of details, to which his daughter hardly even tried to give 
much attention. At last he became a little impatient when he could 
not help seeing her indifference. 

“‘ Marie, I believe you take no interest at all in these arrange- 
ments.” 

“‘ Well, dear, not much ; I think I would rather leave it all to him 
and to you.” 

“ But don’t you think Ronald will expect you to show some little 
interest ? ” 

“Oh no: I think not. I think he would rather be let alone—left 
to his own choice, I mean. He understands all that sort of thing so 
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well, and he likes it. I cannot do better than leave it all to him. I 
shall be sure to like whatever he likes.” 

Sir John almost sighed. 

“Well, Marie, as you please. But I should have thought you 
would feel a little more curiosity even ””—— 

“Tt will come in time, I suppose: but I don’t think I much want 
to anticipate the time. I think until it does come I would rather 
keep it out of sight, and not think about it so very much.” 

There was a pause in the conversation then, and Sir John gave up 
all idea of getting the prospective Mrs. Ronald Vidal to take any 
concern in the arrangements for her entrance upon married life in 
town. 

A gust of wind sent the rain streaming among the trees outside. 

“What a melancholy time it is!” said Marie, “nothing but rain 
and wind since we returned to Durewoods. Such a welcome to give 
to wanderers returned !” 

“‘ This must be a bad night at sea,” Sir John said. “I am glad we 
escaped this, Marie. This wouldn’t be pleasant on the Atlantic.” 

“Yes: it must be terrible at sea now—everywhere I suppose. 
Will there be wrecks ?” 

“ I fear so—off this coast perhaps in particular.” 

“TIT hope we have no friends at sea.” 

There was another pause. Marie sat thinking. Suddenly she 
looked up— 

“Papa?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Do you know anything about Mr. Pembroke?” 

Sir John did not show any of the irritation which he felt. 

“No, Marie, I haven’t seen him. When I go to town, pro- 
bably ”—— 

** But he is in England ?” 

“TI suppose so; I presume so.” 

“Tt is rather strange, Miss Lyle never said anything about him 
since we have come home.” 

Sir John was glad to hear it, but made no remark, and that conver- 
sation also dropped. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THIS LOOKS NOT LIKE A NUPTIAL. 


ANOTHER wet day Marie saw, as she looked next morning from 
her window over the tossing branches of the leafless trees. “ 
begin to think now I shall be glad to leave Durewoods,” she said. 
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There was no use in thinking of going out in rain and wind among 
soaking shrubs and plashy grass. Marie had the best of it up in 
her turret, for whatever of the picturesque is in an English wet day, 
was to be found among the trees that beat against her window panes, 
and the grey clouds that seemed to rest like a canopy on the tree-tops. 
The height of her refuge did for the scene something like that 
which dim moonlight often does—it left the commonplace features 
and the mere details out of sight, and only showed the more grand 
and massive effects. Another time perhaps Marie would have 
delighted in looking through the rain-vexed branches and at the 
heavy grey curtain that hung around them; but now it all seemed 
too dreary to be endured. She had enough of melancholy within, 
and could scarcely bear it when nature chose to strike the same 
dismal chord without. 

She set herself to a task which she had for a long time contem- 
plated. This was the destruction of all her old letters—attempts 
at poetry, unfinished diaries, trivial fond records, and such relics 
as her desk contained, and which she thought—why she could 
not tell—she ought to get rid of formally before entering upon her 
new life. There was indeed no particular need of this holocaust. But 
it soothed and pained her to make it. It seemed a befitting cere- 
monial wherewith to take formal leave of her girlish life, and enter 
upon a new existence. She opened her desk, drew her chair near to 
the bright fire, and began her work of sacrifice. 

What trifles most of these scraps now seemed to her which once 
she thought important or interesting! There were ever so many 
things she had begun and never finished. Like every bright clever girl 
who has read a good deal and been a good deal alone, Marie had at 
one time fancied herself a poetess: and there were many scraps of 
verse here which then she had taken for the offspring of inspiration, 
but which now seemed palpable, passionless, cold, imitation. There 
were the verses done under the impulses of the first fresh delight in 
Tennyson ; and here were some, all plaintive with early springs and 
stars and tears which came up when she was in love with the German 
minor poets ; and here again were some heroine-like attempts to sound 
the iron harpstring of “ Menand Women.” There were the beginnings 
of one or two tragedies ; and there were some hymns to“ Marie, Star 
of the Sea,” written when our heroine was under the influence of a 
young friend, a girl devotee from a French convent, who made Marie 
love to be a Roman Catholic, and be glad that her own name was 
that by which her friend invoked her celestial patroness. This girl 
had given herself formally up to the convent now, and Marie envied 
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her. There were the opening passages, too, of essays in which Marie 
felt called upon to set right generally the warped order of things, but 
which she had not completed. There were diaries in which at one 
time she had proposed to record all her thoughts, and in which for a 
time she did record them, until it occurred to her that they must be 
rather too much like the thoughts of everybody else, and that not 
much advantage came of her setting them down. 

Then there were the letters. These were chiefly from girl-friends, 
most of them now well-nigh forgotten. The letters of the young 
devotee were numerous, and were even now interesting with the 
strange, pure, passionate white-heat of their devotion. There were 
no love-letters in Marie’s desk—no love-verses, unless, indeed, such 
name may be given to one or two early attempts at poetry by Nat 
Cramp, which that unfortunate amateur had been prevailed upon 
years ago to submit to Marie for her judgment, and in which she now 
for the first time began to perceive certain allusions to respectful 
adorers not daring to lift their eyes to the stars, and other 
similar flights, which she clearly had not taken in their right sense 
before. Marie laid them very hastily on the fire, but was sorry for 
the poor fellow too—and hoped he would do well yet, and marry 
some one who would be fond of him, and would even think him 
clever. 

But there were no love-letters. This beautiful frank fearless girl 
had had, without even knowing it, admirers without end, and 
had been friendly with all of them, but never one of them had got 
the length of a letter with her. Many a man will love again and 
marry, and be fond of his wife, and have his heart in his home, his 
children, and his ambition, and yet never hear Marie Challoner’s name 
without a little throb of reviving emotion and romance; and she 
remembered none of them. She had never yet been kissed by a man 
except her father—not even, as we have seen, by her accepted lover. 
So her desk contained no secrets. Nothing but the ashes of the 
papers she was burning so fast lay smouldering in her grate. Yet it 
was not without a strange little heart-throb that she came on one 
letter amid her collection. She read it twice over, and thought at 
first that, perhaps, she would save it from the general burning, and 
keep it as a memorial of a bright, sweet, passing time. 

“Shall I keep it?” 

It was a letter—a very short one—from Christmas Pembroke to 
her, written many months before. 

Marie had often, of course, seen Pembroke’s writing, but it so 
happened that she had only this one little scrap of it among her 
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papers. Their acquaintanceship or friendship had been for the most 
part so close and so personal that there was hardly any need of a 
correspondence by letter between them. But she had received this 
little note from him on some unimportant subject, and she had 
written a reply to it, and put the note in her desk, where it lay until 
now, and she found it. 

“JT had better burn every scrap that belongs to the old life in 
Durewoods,” she thought, “‘and begin quite new, with nothing to 
remind me of the past days at all.” 

Still she held the little letter in her hand, and looked at the 
signature, “C. J. Pembroke,” and wondered whether he was married 
yet, and whether he would be happy ; and was holding the letter still, 
and looking at it thoughtfully, regretfully, when she heard a tap at the 
door, and, to her own surprise, she found herself starting and blushing, 
and in a moment her father entered the room. The sensation which 
Marie Challoner felt at that moment she had never felt in her life 
before. Never before had she known herself to start, and blush, 
and tremble at her father’s coming, as if she were trying to 
conceal some guilty secret. The newness and wonder of the sensa- 
tion added unspeakably to her confusion. It would have been im- 
possible for Sir John Challoner not to notice her embarrassment. 
She held the letter crumpled in her hand ; and the very action of so 
holding it only drew his attention all the more. His quiet look 
studied her. 

“TI hope I have not disturbed you, Marie,” he said, very com- 
posedly. 

Marie recovered herself and her fearless candour, and put the 
letter plainly out on her desk, but her colour was still glowing. 

“No, dear; only I did not know who was coming; and I was 
looking over and destroying old papers—scraps of poetry—of verse, 
I mean—and letters.” 

“ Shall I leave you to your work, Marie, and come in again ?” 

“Oh, no! Iam very glad you came. You have come just in 
time. Papa, I have something to say to you.” 

Marie rose from her chair and went towards the fireplace and 
leaned her arm on the chimney-piece and looked into the fire. 
She had Christmas Pembroke’s letter in her other hand. In the few 
moments or seconds since her father’s coming disturbed her, and 
set her blushing and trembling, she had made up her mind. 

Sir John waited. He had a vague foreboding that he was to hear 
something unpleasant. There was a painful silence for a moment. 


Marie dreaded the results of her resolve, but the resolve was made 
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when she found herself trembling at the sound of- an opening door 
because she had a letter in her hand. 

“Well, Marie, what is it ?” 

“Papa, I can’t marry Mr. Vidal! I must not do it! I can’t 
do it !” 

Sir John stood up. This was what he had expected. This was 
what he knew was coming. He looked at his daughter for a 
moment with eyes of blazing anger. But he had long schooled 
himself into the knowledge that in our modern ways anger counts 
for little, especially with women, since one cannot very well beat 
them. So he moderated his looks and tried to speak with easy, 
half-bantering composure. 

“ My dear, what is the meaning—pray, may I ask—of this sudden 
change of mind ?” 

He was a good deal more stammering and less fluent than usual, 
and he tapped the palm of one hand with the back of the other 
nervously. He was afraid a trial of strength was in preparation, and 
he had never had such a trial with Marie; but there seemed some- 
thing about her ways which told him that if the girl once rebelled 
she would not very easily be put down. 

“ It zs sudden, and I know you will blame me; and 4e will think 
I have treated him so unfairly—if he cares.” 

“If he cares, Marie! You know how much he cares. It may be 
very foolish of him, no doubt; but you know how he cares, and 
I hope, Marie, you are not serious in this. You should remember 
that you are dealing with a man, and that you are not a child.” 

“T am very sorry and ashamed of myself,” Marie said humbly ; 
and she longed to burst into tears. “I know I ought to have found 
out my own mind long ago. But I have found it out now—and it 
is not too late”—— 

“ Nonsense !” Sir John interrupted, deeply regretting that it was 
not too late. ‘What do you call finding out your mind? Be a 
little more distinct, Marie, if you please, and let us talk in the 
language of reasonable people, dear, and not the language of 
flowers or romances. What do you mean by finding out your 
mind ?” 

“T know now that I mever could care enough about Mr. Vidal to 
marry him. I never could—if I say love him, you will call it 
the language of romance; but that is what I mean, and I can’t 
express myself any better.” There was now a little of the re- 
bellious tone in her voice, and it admonished Sir John to be 
cautious in his tactics. 
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“ But, my dear child,” he said soothingly, “I don’t know that you 
ever gave Ronald Vidal to understand that you had that kind of 
feeling for him. He knows quite well that you have not. Don’t 
give yourself any trouble about that. Ronald Vidal hopes that that 
feeling—love—will come in time, and so it will.” 

“ Qh no—it would never come.” : 

“Well, he is willing to take his chance and do his best. He 
understands your feeling towards him perfectly, and he doesn’t 
expect too much. He is a very sensible and modest young fellow, 
and he thinks himself very happy to get such a wife on such condi- 
tions, I can assure you.” 

“T don’t think so. I am sure he has far too much spirit to take 
any girl on such conditions. I never could care about him—never 
in all my life! Papa, itis no use. I will never marry Mr. Vidal.” 

‘* But, Marie, this will be shameful—it will be a disgrace! Doyou 
think you can deal with a grown man in that sort of way? Do 
please to look at his side of the question—do try to be a reasonable 
creature for a moment, even though you are a girl. You accepted 
this young man’s offer deliberately months ago, and on those very 
conditions. You never pretended to have any romantic love for 
him, and he never asked you for it. I told you over and over 
again not to engage yourself if you did not feel quite satisfied. Did 
I not, Marie ?” 

“You did, dear,” Marie answered, feeling that with every word a 
wider gulf opened between her and her father. 

“Well! Then—yet you accepted his proposal. Nothing has 
changed since that time, and yet we hear all this nonsense.” 

“Oh, yes, something has changed.” 

“What has changed ?” 

“ T have changed,” said poor Marie. 

“ But, good Heavens, that is not his fault, and he is not to be 
punished for that. Besides, you haven’t changed. You never said 
you had. any love for him, and how could you have changed ?” 

‘It is so hard to explain,” pleaded Marie, and she was very meek 
and humble, for she felt in many ways ashamed and conscious of 
unhappy weakness, “ but I must try to explain it—if you like. I 
promised him because I believed then—that—that I had none of 
that sort of feeling in me, and that there was no reason why I might 
not marry him—as well as another—though I didn’t want to marry 
any one. But now—it’s different.” 

“In Heaven’s name, Marie, how is it different? There is nothing 


different.” 
KK2 
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“Yes, dear, I know now that I was mistaken about myself. I 
know that I could have that feeling, but not for Aim. Now you know.” 

With what an effort that confession was made—with what slow, 
difficult, and formal words! It ought to have been sobbed out on a 
mother’s breast. It was made by Marie standing at one side of the 
hearth to him standing at the other, both erect and cold and sepa- 
rated. Marie spoke rather as a woman who, under the impulse of 
over-mastering necessity, explains to a doctor the symptoms of some 
physical illness than as a motherless daughter confides her heart’s 
secret to the father who is her only friend. 

“ Marie,” said her father, “ you cannot have been deceiving me 
all this time. I could not believe you capable of that.” He spoke 
with as much of the severity of austere truthfulness as if he never 
had deceived her; and for the moment he felt all that stern virtue. 

“T have not been deceiving any one—except myself,” said Marie 
sadly ; “and even that I did not mean to do. You see that I don’t 
deceive even myself any more.” 

“Then how long have you known—that you didn’t know your own 
mind ?” 

**T came to know it—for the first time ”—— 

“Yes, go on, Marie. For the first time—when ?” 

“Just as you came into the room—now !” 

“What nonsense! Why, Marie, I never before heard such non- 
sense as this. My dear, you really must not behave so like a child. 
How could I tell Ronald Vidal such a tale as that ?—what would he 
say? To tell him that for months and months you thought you 
knew your own mind, and that one fine day all in a moment you 
found out that you didn’t!” 

“Tt is true—just the truth, and it will have to be told to him. I 
will tell him myself if you think I ought to bear my own shame.” 

“You speak too lightly of this, Marie.” 

“DoI? I don’t feel lightly about it. I never knew what it was 
to feel such pain and shame before.” 

“You don’t seem to have thought about the matter at all. Do 
you fancy that he has no feelings ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I have thought about him. Oh, I am so sorry 
for him—if he does really care for me. I would pray to Heaven, if 
that were any use, that he didn’t care forme. But how could I do 
him a greater wrong than to marry him when I” 








She stopped, and leaned both her elbows on the chimney-piece 
and made a hiding-place of the hollow of her hands, in which she 
buried her face. 
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**Ves, yes, we know all that,” her father said. ‘We know that 
you don’t particularly care about him—love him—whatever it is ; but 
we knew all that before.” 

She raised her head and looked at him imploringly. 

“Oh, it isn’t that—there is more than that. Oh, can’t you guess? 
It isn’t only that I don’t care for him; it is that I do care for some- 
body—not him.” 

Sir John flung himself from his place by the chimney-piece. 

“Good God, Marie! what do you mean, and what are you talking 
about? It can’t be.” 

“Tt is—it is.” 

“Where is that letter you had in your hand when I came in? 
What is it? Give it to me.” 

She had put it on the chimney-piece now. it had been in the 
hollow of her hands when she leant her forehead on them. She 
took it up and gave it to her father without a word, but with trem- 
bling hand and face all crimsoned by shame and resolve. 

Sir John looked at the paper—the few lines of writing with the 
signature of ‘‘C. J. Pembroke,” and something like an oath broke 
from his lips. 

“When was this thing written?” he asked, with a tremendous 
effort not to lose his self-control. 

**T don’t know—I forget. Months ago—a year perhaps.” 

“ Have you been corresponding with him?” 

“No,” poor Lady Disdain answered. “I don’t think I ever had 
another letter from him.” 

‘But you said you only found out all this—about your feelings 
and so on—a few minutes ago?” 

“ Yes, that is the truth.” 

Sir John was now puzzled as well as angry. Let us give him all 
the credit he deserves for his effort at self-control. He was a sleek, 
portly, polished gentleman now, who had society and its proprieties 
always before his mind to school and mould him. But it would 
have relieved him now if he could have beaten his daughter. He 
walked up and down the room once or twice, blowing off the steam 
of his anger. 

“‘ Marie,” he said, suddenly stopping, “‘ I wish you would just be 
good enough to explain all this to me in plain English—clear words 
to everything—and as little romance as may be. I want to under- 
stand, if Ican. That letter—I don’t see anything in it—is ever so 
many months old. Yet you never thought of this—this nonsense— 
until now. What és the meaning of that ?” 
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“TI don’t know—indeed, indeed I don’t. I never knew that I 
eared about him in that sort of way. I was very, very wretched 
lately ; but I didn’t know even then that ¢Aat was the reason. It 
came on me now in a flash, the moment I took up that letter. I 
couldn’t help it—I couldn’t understand it—and then you came in, 
and I started so like. one doing something wrong, and then I knew.” 
Her voice broke down in a little sob. 

“ This is the greatest misfortune that ever fell on me,” Sir John said, 
clenching his hands to keep down his anger. 

“Tt is the greatest misfortune that ever fell on me,” his daughter 
pleaded. 

“ But, good God, you might have known your own mind! What 
are we todo? Where is he—do you know ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Has he left England ?” 

“ Oh, indeed, I don’t know.” 

“Tell me—has he ever guessed at anything of this?” 

“Papa, how can you ask such a question?” Marie said, with 
some of her old vivacity and energy coming back to her under the 
influence of what seemed almost an insult. “JZ didn’t know—how 
eould he know? And if I did know—well, I would never have pro- 
mised Mr. Vidal; but nobody then should ever have known. I 
would have kept that to myself. Oh I wish I had known, for that 
very reason.” 

“T don’t understand—what do you mean, Marie?” her father 
asked sharply. In his confusion and anger he had forgotten his own 
fiction. 

“ You know Ae never cared about me,” poor Lady Disdain pleaded 
piteously. “He told you himself that—oh, you know what he told 
you.” 

Sir John pulled himself together in time and remembered his pious 
fraud. He resolved to turn it to the best account he could. 

“T am glad, Marie,” he said coldly, “that you have common sense 
and—and—well, yes, propriety, let us say, left in you to keep you 
from letting all the world know that you have fallen over head and 
eirs in love with a young man who—to.say nothing of other 
considerations—happens to be in love with another girl. I am glad 
you have no idea of entering into the arena and competing for Mr. 
Pembroke.” 


"ei" 
He saw that he had stung her, and he was glad. He began to have 
a reviving hope from her wounded pride. 
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“Still, you know, Marie, people will talk, and your affairs and 
mine can’t claim special exemption. Everybody knows that you are 
engaged to Ronald Vidal—there was a paragraph in the papers the 
other day—and of course if the thing is to be broken off there will 
be a talk. He will have to get some explanation of your very sudden 
change—he has a right to that, you know, after having been placed 
in such a position—and of course the thing will get about. We shall 
have the pleasure of knowing that everybody says you would not 
marry Vidal because you were in love with another person—who 
didn’t care three straws about you.” 

Marie quivered as if she had received a stroke of a whip. But the 
words gave her renewed firmness. She now saw that she could look 
for no sympathy and even for no mercy from her father. She must 
act for herself and defend herself, alone. 

“What would you have me to do?” she asked, coldly. 

“Do? Do what every sensible girl—yes, every modest girl would 
do. Conquer this silly sentiment—this sudden feeling that began, 
you say yourself, ten minutes ago. Stamp it out. It will die ina 
few days or weeks. Don’t insult and ill-treat the gentleman—the 
gentleman—whom you have engaged to marry by throwing him over, 
and making a fool of him, and all in obedience to some ridiculous, 
romantic, schoolgirl whim.” 

“* Papa, is that really your advice ?” 

“Of course it is. It would be the advice of every sensible person. 
What nonsense ! ” 

Marie shook her head. 

“Then I am glad I am not a sensible person, for I'll never do 
that. I'llmever marry Mr. Vidal. Oh—well ?” 

For Marie’s maid had entered the room. Sir John walked towards 
the window, afraid some of their words had been overheard. He 
looked out upon the dripping trees blown by the wind that still, on 
the third day, fought its course against the rain. He was trembling 
with disappointment and anger. All his little world seemed to have 
been shattered by an impetuous touch from the hand of a foolish, 
romantic, headstrong girl. 

“Please, miss,” the maid began, “ there’s a person—a man—below 
who wants to speak to you particularly.” 

Sir John turned sharply round. 

“To me, Sophy? not to papa?” | 

“No, miss; to you. He said he must speak to you 
particularly.” 

“‘ What is his name?” 
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“He said his name it didn’t matter ; you wouldn’t know his name, 
he said.” 

“Is he anybody from Durewoods—anybody I have ever seen?” 

“T never saw him before, miss.” 

Marie looked inquiringly at her father. 

‘Send him up here,” said Sir John ; “I'll see what his business 
is.” His mind misgave him: he was ready to suspect anything now. 

“It must be somebody wanting money. A subscription, or charity, 
or something,” Marie said, when the maid had left the room. 

“*T really cannot guess who it is,” her father said, coldly, “but I 
shall soon know.” 

It took some time to bring the visitor from the hail up to Marie’s 
turret-room. No word passed between her and her father in 
the interval. 

“ This is the gentleman, please miss,” the maid said. 

He did not look quite like a gentleman somehow, but he was a 
remarkably self-possessed, orderly sort of man, with formal whiskers 
and the air of one who declines in advance to consider himself an 
intruder anywhere. 

“My respects to you, Sir John,” he said, with half military de- 
corum ; “and I beg the young lady’s pardon. My name is Sands.” 

“Yes, yes. I thought I knew your face. You are the police 
inspector from Portstone? Do you want to see me, Mr. Sands? 
The servant asked for my daughter.” 

“It was the young lady I wanted to see, but I am glad to find 
you here, Sir John ; and glad to see you home again, sir. I hope it 
is not a painful duty, Sir John, but I am afraid I shall have to ask 
the young lady to assist us-in a matter of identification.” 

Marie turned round surprised. 

“Tdentification of whom, or what, Mr. Sands ?” Sir John asked. 
“‘ My daughter is very much engaged at present, and if it isn’t a very 
important matter” 

“* Well, Sir John, it may be important in a manner.” He had now 
taken out a pocket-book, from which he took carefully a discoloured 
letter ; and then turning to Marie, he said— 

“ Perhaps, miss, you wouldn’t mind telling me if you know that 
writing—and if you think it’s meant for you.” 

Marie took the letter without a word. It was merely addressed 
to “ Miss Challoner,” but she knew the writing perfectly well. 

“Where did you get this?” she asked. 

“What is it, Marie? Do you know the writing? Say Yes or No.” 
Sir John seemed even more disturbed than she. 
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“Oh, yes! I know it—it’s Mr. Pembroke’s.” 

Sir John gave her a warning look—a look of anger and caution. 
It seemed to say, “ Recollect yourself now—no exposure, no scene. 
Remember it is you who have brought all this on us !” 

“Then you think it is for you, miss ?” 

“TI suppose so. Where did you get it ?” 

“Would you please to open and read it, miss ?” 

Marie opened it. It was wretchedly discoloured, and the ink had 
run ; but it bore date the day but one before that day ; and this was 
what it said :— 


“ My DEAR Miss CHALLONER,— 

“T cannot leave England without seeing you and saying good- 
bye. I have a strong reason for asking you to give me a few minutes 
of your time, and it shall not be more. You will not refuse me 
this, I know. I wish particularly to speak to you alone. 

“ Ever truly yours, 
“C, J. PEMBROKE.” 


“ But where is he? and where was this found ?” she asked. 

“Give me the letter, Marie. Dida’t you know anything of 
this ?” 

“ No, dear ; how should I know? Where was this found? Papa, 
ask him where this was found ?” 

“‘ Well, miss, that’s the painful part of it; but we mustn’t come to 
think the worst all at once. This gentleman was a friend of 
yours ?” 

“ He zs a friend of ours.” 

“Yes, miss—leastways, I’m sure I hope so. Is he a young 
gentleman twenty-four or five maybe—tall, fair complexion ?” 

“He is—he is!” Sir John said, impatiently. ‘“ But now tell us 
what this is all about, Mr. Sands.” 

“Well, Sir John, we’ve had bad weather here, and there must 
have been accidents round this coast, and a body’s come ashore at 
Portstone ” 

‘Oh, God !” Marie cried. 

Sir John put his hand firmly on her shoulder. 

‘¢ And, of course, we tried for marks of identity, and found money, 
but no card-case nor letters—but ¢ha¢ in one of the pockets. I knew 
Miss Challoner’s name, and thought it best to come along. It may 
be all some mistake, you know, Sir John, and truly sorry I am if the 
young gentleman was a friend of yours.” 
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“ He was coming to see me,” Marie said ; “and he is drowned !” 

“Well, miss,” said the inspector, seeing with some pain the stony 
paleness of her face, “‘we never can be sure of these sort of things 
until we actually see, and that’s what I was going to ask—whether 
you would mind coming to Portstone and just looking at the 
I mean, seeing if it was the young gentleman. But as Sir John 
knows him too, perhaps we may spare you the trouble, miss.” 

“Oh, yes; Miss Challoner couldn’t attempt it, Mr. Sands; nor is 
it necessary ; I will go. My daughter feels this, as you see. Itisa 
shock, of course. He was a very dear friend of ours.” 

“T’ll go,” said Marie ; “I'll go with you, if you please, papa. I 
—I must see him again !” 

“ Tf you'll be kind enough to wait for us in the library, Mr. Sands, 
I'll come to you in a few moments and let you know what we think 
best to do.” He was longing to have the man out of the room, for 
he feared that Marie’s unnatural calmness must give way. 

Mr. Sands bowed and backed himself out of the room. Sir John 
carefully closed the door after him, and then returned to his daughter. 
Marie was now leaning one arm on the chimney-piece and looking 
at the fire. There were no tears in her eyes, but her breast was 
heaving abruptly like to one in physical agony which she will not 
confess. When she spoke there was a dry sob in her voice. 

“ He was coming to see me !” she said, “and now he is dead!” 

“‘ Marie, my dear,” her father said, “this is a terrible blow, and a 
very sad thing. But we can’t help it, my—my love ; and it’s the will 
of Providence, you know.” 

Sir John was not cut out for a religious consoler. He had all 
through the successful part of his career gone in for strict morality 
and propriety, but he had not given himself any religious airs. 
Indeed he thought that sort of thing in an active modern financier 
savoured rather of hypocrisy and looked suspicious ; or at all events had 
an unprepossessing aspect of Nonconformity or Wesleyanism about 
it and would be bad form. He was therefore a little constrained 
and awkward now in his recognition of Providence, and he feared 
that he was not very impressive ; and made himself the less impres- 
sive by the fear. 

“ He was coming to see me,” said Marie again. ‘“ Well, I'll go to 
see him! I'll go with you, papa.” 

“My dear, we must be very careful. The thing is beyond help 
now, and I’m very sorry for the poor young fellow—and of course, 
Marie, I am not so unfeeling as not to sympathise with you, after 
what you have told me to-day. But then, my dear child, you cannot 
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want to make an exposure of your feelings, and have people talk. 
You know how they would talk, and then if you had been engaged 
to the poor young man it would be different ; but you must remember 
that at this very moment you are engaged to Ronald Vidal ; and that 
poor Pembroke was 

“Was in love with somebody else! Yes, you have told me that. 
It always seemed so strange to me. Now she has lost him. Ah, 
poor girl, how she must have loved him! What will she do? And 
he was coming to see me. I wonder why he cared to see me? I 
didn’t deserve it.” 

Sir John looked at her in wonder. He always regarded women as 
hysterical creatures with natures at once little and tempestuous, who 
were easily shocked and made angry and made glad: who cried at a 
word of contradiction, and hated all other women, and when any 
sad news arrived screamed and threw themselves about the floor or 
went to bed and drenched themselves in tears there. He was sur- 
prised and alarmed at the stony composure of his daughter. She 
was speaking in low monotone, and except for the quick movement 
of her chest, and the occasional short sob which now was hardly 
heard, there was no sign in her of any overwhelming emotion. 

“This will be sure to break down,” he said to himself. “ This 
will never last.” 

“T really think you had better not come, Marie dear,” he said 
hurriedly. “We must think of others in this matter. We must 
think of Vidal you know. It’s no use having things talked of now 
which can be avoided. For your sake and for Vidal’s, we cannot 
have it said that you were in love with one young man while engaged 
to another.” 

“ Nobody shall know that. I don’t care about myself—oh, not one 
single straw—what people say. I deserve anything for not knowing 
my own mind in time—well! well! But it is right on Mr. Vidal’s 
account, I see “hat, and I owe him something. But I will go 
with you, please—and I will not make any scene. Nobody shall 
know—and I should only go mad if I were left alone here.” 

Sir John felt that there was nothing for it but to give way. His 
sympathy with his daughter was not so great as he professed. He 
was much rather inclined to be angry with her, but he knew it would 
never do to show any anger towards a girl under such circumstances. 
The one uppermost feeling in his mind would have been best 
expressed, if it might be, in the angry question, “‘ Why did she bring 
all this nuisance on me? What did she mean by being such a fool 
as to fall in love with that young fellow?” Never in his life did Sir 
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John admire his daughter so little as since her confession. Before 
that he had been not merely a loving, but an admiring father. He 
was proud of his superb daughter, with her self-sufficing intrepidity 
and her ambition, and her prospects. He saw her in his mind’s eye 
the peer and the rival of peeresses. Now there seemed to him 
something mean in the love she had confessed. In his secret heart 
he was not sorry to hear that the waves had removed Christmas 
Pembroke out of the way. That matter was settled, at all events, 
and with good management he did not despair of being able to 
bring Marie to marry Ronald Vidal yet. His course for the present 
was clear, he thought. He must sympathise with this girl, humour 
her, give her her head in everything, try to induce her emotions, if 
possible, to flame and blaze themselves away unseen before Ronald 
came down ; and perhaps, after a while, when the thing was over, she 
could be brought to listen toreason. On the whole, things were really 
looking better than they did an hour ago. There was no reason now 
why she should not marry Vidal ; and Vidal was so sensible that he 
would wait another six months, if necessary; and even if Vidal 
suspected that she had had a little tenderness for Pembroke, he was so 
generous and so much a man of the world that he wouldn’t think too 
much about it now that the poor fellow was dead. Sir John himself 
had a settled conviction that every woman had been profoundly in 
love with some other man before she accepted her husband, and he 
didn’t see that they made any the worse wives for that. 

It was well that the future seemed to him to open a little brighter 
than it did a few momentsago. He might not, with all his sleek 
self-control, have been quite able to conceal his anger from Marie if 
his plans were hopelessly spoiled. But now he showed himself very 
tender. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, gently, “I will not cross you in this. I 
know I can trust to your self-control and your sense of what you owe 
to your own dignity as 4 woman. You shall go with me. I'll order 
the carriage at once to take us over. We'll be there before it gets 
dark. This is indeed a terrible trial for you, and, of course, it is all 
the heavier because you cannot indulge your feelings openly. My 
poor Marie!” 


(To be continued.) 














TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


“T ser,” says Miss Sabilla Novello, ‘that SyLvanus URBAN de- 
clares himself an unmeasured admirer of Keats ; I therefore enclose 
for your acceptance the photograph of a sketch made of him on his 
death-bed by his friend Joseph Severn ; in whose diary at that epoch 
are written, under the sketch, these words: ‘ 28¢/ january, 3 odock, 
morning. Drawn to keep me awake. A deadly sweat was on him all 
this night.'.—I feel you will be interested by the drawing.” The 
sketch is indeed a most touching memento of the youth who, having 
his lot cast in the golden age of modern English poetry, left us some 
of the finest and purest and most perfect poetry in the language, and 
died at twenty-five. So excellent a work is this little picture, and so 
accurately does it suggest the conditions under which it was drawn, 
that I think the time will come when it will be regarded as the best 
personal relic of the author of “Endymion.” I have also a letter 
from Mr. J. W. Dalby, who tells me that, in compliance with a 
request from him, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cowden Clarke have pre- 
sented him with a photograph of Mr. Severn’s sketch. He adds: 
“* My thanks, conveyed to them through the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
would, I know, delight them,—I mean that the vehicle would give 
them an additional value.” And these are Mr. Dalby’s thanks, 
inscribed to Charles Cowden Clarke : 





KEATS ON HIS DEATH-BED. 
pe 
Dear friend! I cannot marvel at thy tears : 

I, who look on it, scarce restrain mine own. 

To thee it speaks of the beloved—the known— 
Speaks with the weird voice of departed years— 
Sad, stern, sepulchral! Yet the sound endears 

Itself even to the soul it shakes! The tone 

Endears, exalts! It issues from the throne 
Of an Immortal crowned with his compeers! 


And ye shall share it! Ye, the first and last, 
Who hailed the dawn, and tended the decay 
Of the great heart which clouds too soon o’ercast, 
Thyself and Severn! Ye who see the day— 
The better day denied to him—for past 
All but the glory that will shine alway. 
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II. 


Life, Love, and Death—awfully blended three ! 

The poet—passing from a world he blest— 

Closed lids and streaming hair his pangs attest— 
The painter—great-souled and true-hearted, he! 
Watching that sacred couch unweariedly, 

Struggling with Sleep, who woos him to her breast, 

Resists the balmy lure, and wakes to wrest 
From imminent death an immortality ! 


Yes, here he lives! despite that deadly dew, 
Not yet shall life its dread departure take, 
Or leave the seraph face that friendship drew. 

Severn! the pencil which kept thee awake 
Shall waken love in myriad hearts anew, 
For the dear poet’s and the painter’s sake, 


Richmond, Surrey, August 19, 1875. J. W. DALsy. 





I HAVE just turned over a note made many years ago on reading 
a passage in one of the late Dean Alford’s essays on “ The Queen’s 
English.” It is one of the most curious of the Dean’s blunders, and 
was overlooked by Mr. Washington Moon in his grammatical 
criticisms upon those essays. These are the Dean’s words, with the 
Dean’s own punctuation :— 

I have some satisfaction in reflecting, that, in the course of editing the Greek 
text, I believe I have destroyed more than a thousand commas, which prevented 
the text being properly understood. 


The amusing point is that, in a passage in which the writer was 
denouncing the redundant use of commas, at the very word commas 
he inserted a redundant comma which, to quote the phrase imme- 
diately following it, prevented the text from being understood. His 
meaning, of course, was that in the Greek text in question there were 
more than a thousand commas which prevented the text from being 
understood and he had destroyed them; but his own redundant 
point after the word commas plainly implies that 4e prevented the 
text from being understood by destroying more than a thousand 
commas. There is, I need hardly say, another redundant comma in 
the passage, after the word reflecting; which is, however, only worthy 
of note as occurring in a lecture addressed to careless people against 
the too frequent use of commas. 





SCIENTIFIC as we are in these days, there are branches of study 
which seem to me to be very much neglected, and they are the very 
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branches which can least afford to wait. I mean those which relate 
to early human history. They cannot wait because valuable evi- 
dence is passing away and will be irrecoverable. We should, for 
example, be in a much better position to solve some of the problems 
connected with the origin of races and nations if we made a syste- 
matic and scientific collection of facts among the peoples in those 
parts of the world where changes are slow and where civilisation has 
not done much to efface the traces of antiquity. We have the chance 
observations of casual travellers in places and among peoples very 
little known: but almost no scientific investigation. Competent 
astronomers travel to points of vantage in all parts of the world to 
watch the transit of Venus; but we never hear of an ethnologist 
laboriously gathering evidence of the early history of man among primi- 
tive peoples such as the Fins, North American Indians, the native races 
of the South American continent, those portions of the population of 
Russia who have been least influenced by the process of the ages, the 
Malays, &c. Languages and dialects have been less neglected, but 
the customs and traditions of ancient races more or less unso- 
phisticated form an almost virgin field of scientific research. Great 
things have been done in the way of travel, of which Livingstone is a 
splendid example of our own time ; but our travellers, if scientific at 
all, have been geographers only. There are places in the world where a 
study of the notions and experiences handed down through the 
ages, and a patient inquiry into hereditary tendencies of thought 
and feeling, would, I believe, throw great light upon the unwritten 
story of our species. English history might perhaps be better 
understood than it is if some master-mind among our anthropologists 
were to subject the Welsh character and habits, feelings and supersti- 
tions, to a laborious microscopic examination. 





My frequent correspondent the Dutch philologist challenges the 
common English historical reference to “ Admiral Van Tromp,” and 
insists that to a Hollander our “Van Tromp” is scarcely less amusing 
than to an Englishman is the Frenchman’s “ Lord Gladstone” and 
“Sir Dilke.” His contention is that Vaz is not in any sense a title or 
mark of distinction, and that though it is of very frequent occurrence 
as a prefix to the surname it does not get itself added to the name as 
a token of honour or degree. So a Dutchman’s name might easily be 
either Tromp or Van Tromp, but it could not be both ; and in point 
of fact the name of the great naval commander’s family was Tromp, and 

here never was an Admiral Van Tromp.” My correspondent states 
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that the question how the English came to put the prefix before the 
admiral’s name has been a matter of curious controversy in Holland, 
and that some time ago, in the Dutch MVavorscher (a paper similar to 
our JVotes and Queries) an explanation was given somewhat to the 
following effect: In the cabin of a Dutch vessel captured by the 
English was found a portrait of one of the famous Tromps, with some 
lines of Dutch poetry beginning— 
This is of Tromp 
The image true ; 

the Dutch equivalent for “of Tromp” being “ van Tromp.” There 
are living descendants of Admiral Tromp in Holland, but my corre- 
spondent has never heard in that country of a person calling himself 
“Van Tromp,” and he challenges English bearers of that name to 
prove their Dutch descent. Referring to such reference books as I 
can lay my hand on at the moment, I find that Haydn’s “ Dictionary 
of Dates” speaks of the first great admiral as Van Tromp, and Ber- 
trand Payne’s “Index of Biography” does the same, but mentions 
his son, the second admiral, simply as Cornelis Tromp. ‘The old 
“ Penny Cyclopedia” reverses the arrangement, naming the elder 
and greater commander “Marlen Harpertzoon Tromp,” and the son 
“Cornelis Van Tromp” ; and this, apparently, on the ground that the 
King of Denmark made the second admiral, for his services, a 
Count, whereupon the biographer calls him ‘Count Van Tromp.” 
Would my correspondent say that we should call him Count 
Tromp ? 
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JUDSON’S 


DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S 
simple DYES are most useful and effectual. 
Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, 
handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 
shawls, or any'small articles of dress can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes without soiling the hands. 


SIMPLE 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough to 
e a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 


DYES. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, SIXPENCE. 








SOLD BY 


CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, Orange, 
Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, 


Maroon, Claret, &c., &c. 





DIPLOMA OF MERIT, WIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. 


Packets; 6d., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds, 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintjest 
dishes more delicious. To Chops and Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 3d. each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO0., LEEDS. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic 7 introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at Is., ls. 14d., 2s., and 


&s. 8d. each bottle. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


DR; HASSALL’S FOOD, For INFANTS, CHILDREN & INVALIDS. 


Dn, Artéur Hit Hassart, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ 
and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite 
for the full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self- 
digestive. Recommended’ the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., &c., in Tins, 6d,, 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s. and 28s. each. 

‘ ufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & 00., LEEDS. : 
A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Lond., on the “ Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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Now Ready, 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE 
SKETCHES: 


A Book for Tandereys and Anglers. 
W. SENIOR (“Red Spinner,”) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” & ¢. 





Reprinted from the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 








ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Work of all kinds. 


Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, and 
Cassiage -free Terms to all parts of the World, from 


LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


LIFTS AND HOISTS | 


Of all sizes, for tay or w - —- —~ Shechoonn state Hospitals, Banks, and Private 
Prospectuses, Drawings, and Estimates 


BUNNETT AND CO. (LIMITED)., 


Sole Patentees, 90, Queen Street, Cheapside; Works, New Cross. 








PORTRUSH, CO. ANTRIM. 


THE ANTRIM ARMS HOTEL 


Has been thorough! cunovatad and fitted up with all modern im Handsome Ladies’ Rooms. 


Drawing ———. and Smoking Rooms. Table d’Hote at = Hotel Omnibus meets all 
Traims and S 





T. E. LINDEN, Profristor. 
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New System of Life Assurance, 


Affording unequalled Convenience, Liberality, and Security. 





THE 


PosiTIvVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Life Assurance Company (Limited). 
CHIEF OFFICES—34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 


Is to make the Insurance clear, secure, and as little burdensome to the 
Assured as possible— 

By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions ; 

By setting apart in trust four-fifths of the premiums and one-fifth of the 
capital in Government securities to meet claims as they fall due, and 
thus making payment a certainty upon death occurring ; 

By accepting moderate premiums for a limited number of years (from 5 to 
3° years, as may best suit the convenience of Assurants) ; 

By allowing the Assured the use, according to his necessities, of two-fifths of 
the premiums received from him, leaving the Policy still in force ; and 

By making the Assurance transferable without trouble or expense through 
the medium of the POSITIVE Note, one of which, in the following 
form, is given to the Assured as each premium is paid : 


POSITIVE PROMISSORY NOTE FOR 2£...... 


The Positive Government Security Life Assurance Company 
(Limited) promise to pay to Bearer Three Months after 
Sight, and proof of the Death of «.....-.-...+seseeee Off cecccererecerceeee 
the sum Of .......-- Pounds. 


THE SECURITY TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CONSISTS OF 


(z.) The Guarantee Fund of over £50,000, and 
(2.) The Entire Net Premiums received (not less than 80 per cent. of 
the gross) specially reserved for payment of claims under Policies 
and invested in Trust in the hands of 
Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp SANDHURST, 
Tuomas Hucues, Esq., Q.C., Trustees. 
MattHew Hutton Cuayror, Esq., 
(3.) The other Assets and Property of the Company; constituting the 
most unexceptionable provision for payment of claims under Policies. 
Prospectuses, Forms xa Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and all 
Information can be obtained on application to 
F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
34, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 








ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the Trztu & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GRNUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


V JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


‘WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is wi ted te cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all ~~. Skia and Blood Diseases, its } pnd are marvel- 
lous, T of T is from all In bottles, 
as, 6d.’edch, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. 
@neh, of ali Chemists. Sent to any address, fer jo or 132 
Stamps, by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
‘«' Béomdos Depot, Oxford Street. 


, 









WESTWARD HO! 


BIDEFORD BAY, NORTH DEVON. 


The bracing air of this mild, genial, 
favourite watering piace is strongly recom- 
mended by the faculty and proved by the 
increasing numbers who yearly visit it. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL 
Faces the sea and is’ replete with every 
modern convenience, Hot and cold salt 
water baths. Excellent shooting on the 
estate and within walking distance of the 
Royal West of England Golf Links. Tariff 
sent on application to the Manager. 





MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 





USE vanes’ THE You cannot do better than read carefully, 
seriously, and attentively, 


GLENFIELD tHe MAGIC MIRROR EE 
STARCH. mnantnstee a iataees ~ 


Sent fase | to any address for 6  stampe. 
R” Offices, Sheffield. 
24,000 cold 1 o "feven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


The Queen’ 8 Laundrese uses no other. 








BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its ‘superiority over all othérs. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere tn td., 2d., 44., and 6d. packets j and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 












—<——_———_ NY 


‘HOLLOWA ALLOWAYS PILLS | ] THE GREATEST WONDER 


OF MODERN TIMES. 


thive Famous Feseout ind Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, aid VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 
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Part VII. now Ready, price 23. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: a Pilerimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in Twenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 


The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 


With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 





= 


LONDON: GRANT & CO., 72 1 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


J, Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
50 - cent. The 7imes newspaper remarks :—“ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS, 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PU RE AERATED WATERS. 


-CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 

CORES ‘BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 

Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 


“R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavenvisn SQuare. 


























CADBURY’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 

The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties com: 
mixed with Starch, under the _ of rend them soluble ; while really g -— 
aes, heavy and indigestible. his may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens inthe cup 
proves the addition of starch. CapBuRY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore 
ane sa Sa the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 


THE ORIGINAL! 
@) rue Best. j= 
“ Lonpon, rath Sept, aoe ar. 


KINGSFORD'S | .:t=-syataiinat. 
amination an 
of KINGSFORD'S oswkeo. PR. 
iny yd a which has been known to 
OSWEGO =| Sire: 
*T fin nd tha it ag entinnivet the grain 
pdb pv aon very PURE, and 


anes comaeet chemically a ad dietetically 
in AR OW ROOT; and taken in con 
5 jen ‘ction with Milk or Beef Tea constitutes 


a valuable article of diet for lafants and 
— Young Children. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, “ Antuur H. Hassatt, M.D.,” 
Anthor of" Food and tts Adulterations,” &. 
Pure and Unadulterated. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


“ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLDEST AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 








Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 























HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fand £160, 000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. : 


COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or a: 
. 64, cama & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, "Saretary, — 

















